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NEWS OF TH THE WEEK. 


HE British Government Sianeli given Denmark up to its invaders 
‘The expected explanation was made on Monday evening by 
Earl Russell in the Lords and Lord Palmerston in the Commons, the 
substance of the two speeches being nearly identical. We have 
analyzed them in another place, and it will suffice to say here that 
while both Ministers admitted that Denmark had been wronged, 
and that might was overriding right, both had advised Her 
Majesty not to interfere. Both concluded with a menace, Earl 
Rassell affirming that if the war changed its character Parliament 
would be consulted, and Lord Palmerston declaring that if Copen 
hagen were bombarded and the King taken prisoner Government 
would ‘‘ reconsider ” its determination to do nothing. Both Houses 
received the speeches in a limp, spiritless way, as if not hostile or 
friendly, but only cowed and passive. Only once was there any 
sign of excitement, on Lord Palmerston alluding to King Christian's 
imprisonment, when the House half laughed, half hooted at lim. 
Altogether the scene was one disheartening enough to those who 
remember that the Ministry which now tells England she is 
powerless, asks nearly thirty millions for armaments on pretence of 
making her powerful. 


The explanation has been received throughout the country with 
a feeling compounded of humiliation and relief. The feeling that 
we ought to assist Denmark is universal, but there is a general 


dreacl of the difficulty of the task, and a much more general fear 
of losses in trade, in shipping, and in inecome-tax. ‘The latter 


apprehension seems to influence men to such an extent as to suggest 
the existence of fatty degeneracy in the tissues of opinion. Society 
is so rich, and so comfortable, and so contented that it is afraid to 
do right, lest its courage should involve exertion or expense. ‘The 
fit will pass, as such fits always do in England, but meanwhile this 
country has forfeited abroad the little respect she retained after 
the Crimean disaster. The next Englishman who gets into a dis. 
pute with a German will probably not be fined, as at present, but 
flogged as a political nuisance whom no one is strong enough to 
protect. 


On Monday night Mr, Disraeli is to bring forward his vote of 
censure on the Government. The wording will be found elsewhere, 
but it regrets the failure of the Ministerial policy of maintaining 
the integrity of the Danish kingdom, and condoles with Her 
Majesty on the loss of influence and the diminution of ‘“secu- 
rities for peace” which have been the result. Mr. King- 
lake is to propose as an amendment a direct expression 
of satisfaction that “ at this conjuncture” Her Majesty has not 
been advised to interfere in the struggle. It is well known that 
the mass of the Tory party are even more pacific than the 
Lib rals, and Mr. Kinglake hopes, we suppose, to catch some of 
their votes by giving a more ostentatiously pacific tone to his 
amendment. It seems highly probable that in some form or other 
the vote of censure will be defeated, though scarcely any one 
doubts that it is deserved. But Mr. Kinglake must count on a 
perfect appetite for humiliation if he thinks the Liberals will 
prefer to avow satisfaction at a course of which the best that 


can be said is, that it is mean but safe. 


The Tory meeting on Tuesday at the Marquis of Salisbury’s, at 


which Mr. Disraeli’s resolution was read and agree] upon, was by | 
no means one of high hope. Lord Derby was depressed and | conclusion of the Conference, suffered considerably from conceding 








ashamed of his line; the mass of the members were at least as 
much so, and when addressed by Mr. Kerr in favour of giving 
assistance to Denmark simply m:Ited away. ‘There was a sort of 
feeling in the meeting which Mr. Disracli half expre selon Monday 
night, that both Lord Palmerston and Lord Derby are playing 
wither a shabby trick in stealing a leaf out of the Manchester 
School's beok, without leaving Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright to wear 
the lawrelse If Mr. Coblen were made Prime Minister, Mr. Bright 
Secretary for War, and Mr. Forster the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, everybody would feel that the only pity which is acting 
fairly upeto its principles in the matter had reaped its reward. 


Lord Hartington explained on ‘Thursday night the trae position 
of the recruiting difficulty. There has been, he says, a falling off 
in the number of men enlisted for the prst thre years, but that 
was because they were not wanted. ‘This year the army will need 
about 21,00) men, of whom 5,000 will be provided by re-enlist- 
ments, and despite the hay harvest the mn are coming in at a 
rate which will give 18,356 men this year, or more than is re- 
quired. The Marquis,—who by the way «loss the Parliamentary 
part of his work excellently, answering a dozn questions a 
night with ease and simplicity,—depreeated any change in the 
Ten Years’ Act till it had been tested, and had either failed or 
seemed likely to fail. ‘The answer satisfied the House, but it is 
before a pressure occurs that the reform which may ultimately 
be required should be thought out. 


The Prussians have lost no time in seizing their opportunity, 
At 2 a.m. on the morning of the 26th, before the armistice had 
expired, the Prussian batteries opened fire on Alsen, the 64th and 
24th Regiments crossed the Sound, the few Danes who garrisoned 
the island were driven to their ships, and 2,40) persons, principally, 
we imagine, civilians, were taken prisoners. Batteries are in con- 
struction at Middelfarht to protect the invasion of Fanon, the 
Pomeranian division of 24,000 men has been ordered to the scene 
of action, and it is understood that Funen will be immediately 
oceupied, and of course ravaged. To meet this attack from 110,900 
men the Danes have collected about 40,000, half of them raw 
recruits, and all badly armed, and a fleet which cannot enter the 
Sound in the teeth of the Prussian rifled guas, The Austrian fleet 
shows a desire to enter the Baltic, while the Prussians are expect- 
ing two large steamers, iron-clads as they say, built in America, 
‘They calculate that, the Danish fleet o::ce destroyed, they may enter 
Zealand, and terminate the war by fulfilling Lord Palmerston’s 
prophecy. 


The extent of German ambition is, however, most fully revealed 
in Jutland. When the Conference broke up the envoys assured 
Zarl Russell that Germany sought no permanent conquests in 
Denmark, but the words had hardly been uttered when the Prus- 
sians announced that they should occupy all Jutland, levy its 
revenues like a regular government, and apply them to the main- 
tenance of the invading army. ‘Turkish pashas, says Mr. Layard, 
in his book on Nineveh, first demand fowls from the villagers, 
and then compensation for the damage done to their teeth in eat- 
ing them. ‘The Prussians recur openly and officially to the 
practice of making war support war,—a precedent which the next 
time French horses are stabled in the churches of Berlin will not 
be forgotten. ‘The act is in reality, though not in form, a breach 
of the promise made to Earl Russell, and those who believe that 
Jutland will ever be restored really deserve to be befooled by the 
Courts which are now laughing at the English imbeciles who 

think that Kings can in polities speak truth. 


The protocols laid on the table of the House of Commons on 
Monday night by Lord Palmerston are very curious reading. 
They show much finesse in the German diplomatists, who, while 
they never make a single concession in fact, always manage to be 
using the language of concession or compromise. ‘They show a great 
simplicity, rustic straightforwardness, and even want of tact, in the 
Danish plenipotentiaries, who, as one of them observed towards the 
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at once and without providing for the effect of that process called 
the “ higgling of the market ” all they intended to concede, and 
thus giving an air of obstinacy to their subsequent tenacity. On 
all points, of course, the Danes had to give way, and on all they 
gave way with a good grace, but too rapidly. They gave up the 
right to maintain the blockade during the suspension of arms with- 
out any real equivalent. And on the main question of all, that of 
the cession of territory, tly complied at once with the terms pro 
posed to them by the neutral Powers,—namely, to give up Holstein 
and South Schleswig to the Schlei absolutely, and to concede Lauen- 
burg as an equivalent for the mixed Danish and German district of 
Middle Schleswig. ‘That, however, was not listened to by the Ger- 
man Powers, who had the advantage of a ** Mr. Jorkins” in Baron 
von Beust, who always refused on the part of the Confederation 
any apparent little concession which Prussia and Austria pretended 
their willingness to make. The “conciliatory ” spirit of the 
Germans was chiefly shown in this, that while basing their 
demands on the duty of protecting the Germans in Schleswig, they 
yet maintained their absolute right to dispose of the purely Danish 
district from Apenrade northwards, and would only hear of re- 
ceiving Lauenburg in exchange for that portion of Schleswig ; 
that is, they demanded compensation for not robbing Denmark of 
a district where German rule will be a far worse tyranny than the 
Danish rule has ever been in South Schleswig. 


General Grant has crossed the James River with his whole 
army only 24 hours too late to surprise Petersburg, which is the 
connecting link between Richmond and the South and about 25 
miles south of the capital On the 15th June General Smith 
assaulted and carried the outer line of works before Petersburg, 
taking 13 cannon and 300 or 400 prisoners. Had the rest of the 
Federal army come up on the same day Petersburg would have 
been taken, but General Hancock did not come up till the 16th, 
and in the meantime a large part of General Lee’s army had been 
marched into the town. On the 17th and 18th June the whole of 
Grant'sarmy was before Petersburg, and probably the greater part of 
Lee’s inside it. Grant assailed it,-—three times says the Times corre- 
spondent,—on the 18th of June without success, and lost 8,000 
men killed and wounded in the operation. General Hunter, who 
had had the daring to advance down the Shenandoah Valley as far 
as Lynchburg, far from all help and supplies, had been repulsed, 
say the Confederate papers, on the 18th June, and a Confederate 
force had been detached by General Lee to look after him. He is 
probably in some peril. In Georgia, before Atlanta, Sherman 
seems to be making slow but steady progress. 





The Danish Rigsraad or Parliament for the monarchy, including 
Schleswig, met on the 25thJune. The speech from the throne was 
read by Bishop Monrad, and contained only one noteworthy sentence, 
an expression of trust that ‘‘ God might increase the sympathy felt 
for Denmark in a certain quarter to energetic assistance.” The 
message created little impression, and the Danes, though ready for 
battle, seem dispirited and nearly hopeless. There is a want 
of heat in these people, of true revolutionary fervour, which, while 
it makes them one of the best and happiest of nations, leaves them 
without resource in overwhelming crises. Frenchmen in the same 
position would have by this time carried a levy en masse, and set 
up areign of terror, very objectionable, but very effective in uniting 
all exertions, and Englishmen would be passing their lives in drill. 
The Danes obey every call, and fight for every position, however 
hopeless, but there is no rush in them. 


M. Behic, French Minister of Commerce, is trying to emulate 
Sir Boyle Roche, and make wine-dealersput a pint intoa pint bottle. 
Some Bordeaux houses, he says, have bottles blown “ of which the 
bottoms enter into the interior,” and so cheat their customers of 20 
per cent. of wine. This he calls very justly ‘a dishonourable 
practice.” M. Behic can stop it very easily if he likes, and so could 
the British Parliament, which by the way is just in the mood to 
attend to the price of its liquors. It is not possible to make bottles 
uniform, but it is possible toprohibit the making of bottles without 
a figure upon them stating their contents in ounces. The public 
will then know what they are buying, and on2 sentence on a rich 
‘‘ respectable ” wine-dealer for using false measures will soon reform 
the trade, The honest dealers who are ruined by this rascally 
form of competition would see to the prosecutions with gusto. 





Mr. Gladstone has partly given way as to pensions to colonial 
partly J 

governors. In reply to Mr. Cochrane on Tuesday night he pro 

mised to consider the question thoroughly and impartially during 

the recess, and tell him next session how far Government would be 


———s 
pulsory deferred annuities to all officials, and so get rid of the dead- 
weight altogether. If a colonial governor or an English tide. 
waiter is paid his market price he can buy a pension, and if he jg 
not he ought to be. Then the Treasury would know what it 


parted from. 


Captain Winslow, of the Kearsage, has asked for the extradition 
of the men belonging to the Alabama’s crew rescued by the French 
pilot-boats. M. Bonfils, commercial agent to the Alabama, calmly 
tells him in reply to ask the French Government, but “is not 
aware of any law of war which would prevent a soldier from escap- 
ing from a field of battle after a defeat, even should he have already 
been made prisoner, and he does not see why a sailor should not 
do the same by swimming.” So clear is the right of rescue, that 
its counterpart, the right to put prisoners to death if dangerous to 
the capturing army, has in theory been always acknowledged. 


The House of Commons on ‘l'uesday held a debate on horses, 
which the Times, with a keen appreciation of its readers’ intelli- 
gence, printed in leaded type. Mr. P. Wyndham moved that the 
grant of 4,000/. a year now made for “ Queen’s Plates” should be 
discontinued. ‘The money was given to encourage a good breed of 
horses, but was now spent on two-year olds. Mr. Newdegate 
thought characteristically that railways had spoiled the breed of 
horses, but General Peel, who like his chief knows a good deal 
about horses, and has paid for his knowledge, denied that 
horses had deteriorated. ‘Thoroughbreds were regaining their old 
size and power, but he was willing if the tax on racehorses, which 
‘produces 7,000/. a year, were taken off, to give up the Queen's 
plates, which is, considering that carriers’ horses have just been taxed, 
though sensible, not a very generous proposition. Lord Palmerston 
said he would consider the proposal with the ‘Master of the 
Horse,” an official discovered for the first time since the feudal 
ages to be of some use. Admiral Rous in an amusing letter agrees 
altogether with General Peel, but would like to see the thirty-six 
100/. plates lumped together into two big prizes for two long 





races for four and five-year olds. 


Mr. Bass has got his Bill for compelling organ-grinders to move 
on, safely through committee. An additional clause has even been 
added to allow magistrates to inflict three days’ imprisonment in 
lieu of fine. Mr. R. W. Crawford, who being accustomed to tom- 
toms enjoys hurdy-gurdies, thereupon asked who was to maintain 
the monkeys, to which Mr. C. Bentinck, thinking obviously that 
poor relations have claims, suggested that they should be kept by 
the metropolitan members. Mr. Ayrton believed the music was ap- 
preciated by servants, and wastold that anything which kept servant- 
girls’ heads inside the windows was beneficial, aud did no¢ make the 
very obvious retort that even scullerymaids were entitled to enjoy a 
little air. In spite of the chaff, however, the members who are 
aware that ‘street music” is nothing but an excuse for levying 
black mail stuck to the point, and carried the clauses against 
Government by majorities varying from 114 to 35. 


Mr. Ayrton on Thursday did the public a service. The House 
was talking in its easy colloquial way over the expenses of the 
South Kensington Museum, and Sir G. Bowyer trying to get a 
chair which he said had been stolen from the Duke of Tuscany,— 
potentate who ran away with the silver door-handles of the 
national palace,—restored to him, when Mr. Ayrton asked whether 
the nation paid officials to blacken their faces and act Mumbo 
Jumbo before visitors. He informed his amused listeners that one 
official at least had been compelled to join in that discreditable 
piece of folly out of fear of Mr. Coles, who got up the mummery. 
The sufferer had the consolation that according to the printed re- 
port the Prince and Princess were greatly delighted,—but making 
the nation pay for performances considered low in a casino is a 
novelty even in these days, when with war at hand all over the 
world the House of Commons is only really interested in races, 
barrel-organs, and Mr, Terrand’s diatribes. 


The Democrats have postponed their Convocation at Chicago 
till August, their policy being to avail themselves of any change in 
the military events which may furnish them with a popular rival 
to Mr. Lincoln. 

The black troops behaved so well in the assault on the outer 
1 Smith issued a special order to 


works of Petersburg, that Genera 
He told them he was proud of 


thank them for their gallantry. 
their courage, that they could not be surpassed as soldiers, and 
that he thought them the equals of the very best white troops. 





justified in going. Why does he not apply the principle of com- 


They captured six out of the thirteen cannon taken on the heights. 
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“The annual meeting of the Working Men's Club and Institute 
Union is to be held on Wednesday next, July 6, Lord Brougham in 
the chair. The report will show what substantial good the Union 
does, and also, we are sorry to say, how very poor it still is. 
Fifty-four Clubs and Institutes have been established during the 
ear, and the average of the number of members in each is about 
932. The Secretary has attended 109 meetings during the last year, 
and the society is compelled to remunerate his energy chiefly with 
acts of mental gratitude. The institute is doing real good, but it 
stands sadly in need of funds, 


The Social Science Association this year is to compensate York 
for the loss of the assizes. It holds its meeting in that city on 
the 29th September, as usual under the presidency of Lord 
Brougham. ‘The Archbishop of York is to be one of the Vice- 
Presidents, and Sir James Wilde, the Judge of the Court of 
Probate and Divorce, presides over the department of jurispru- 


dence. ‘There are many good subjects for special discussion. 


Mr. Hunt's motion to disagree with the amendment of the Lords 
dispensing with the supervision of ticket of-leave men was carried 
triumphantly against the Government, as we ventured to hope, in 
the House of Commons on Thursday night. The motion was 
carried by a majority of 45,—-129 to 84, anda committee appointed 
to confer with the Lords on the subject. Sir George Grey, of 
course reiterated his so-called arguments against the amendment, 
which had the very natural effect of swelling the majority. 


A letter in the Duily News of yesterday, which by its ability, its 
style, and its initials may be easily identified as Mr, John Stuart 
Mill's, contends with unanswerable force that it ought not to be 
made a matter of accusation against the Government, that though 
unable to interfere by arms in Poland and Denmark they have 
yet used their moral influence by reiterated protest and even 
warm denunciations against the injustice perpetrated. That they 
have freely used this moral force is a sign that they appreciate the 
moral power of official opinion ; it is a first step “‘ to the practice 
of bringing international and political wrongs under a moral police 
by a demonstration of disinterested disapproval.” That violent 
Tories have called some of Lord Russell’s and Lord Palmerston’s 
strong language about “iniquitous aggression” mischievous 
meddling we are aware,—but we have scarcely thought such 
folly worth an answer. What we do think a subject for 
grave accusition against the Government is the misleading 
encouragement they have given to Denmark to hope for 
something more than moral sympathy, and the idle menaces, 
like that which concluded Lord Palmerston’s speech on Monday 
night, that under certain contingencies, which to him at the time 
seemed very improbable, and which he hoped thus to render more 
improbable, the British Government would probably be induced to 
take up arms. Ilow much of this there has been in the recent 
negotiations we have had occasion to show in a separate article. 
It is not for using just language, however strong, that we blame 
our Ministers, but for filling both friends and enemies with vain 
expectations, which paralyze our influence with the one, make us 
quite legitimately the sport of the other, and diminish everywhere 
the significance and weight of English representations. 


A letter in the Times informs the public of a new “ work of 
merey ” undertaken by a sisterhood of Anglican ladies in the City 
road, ‘They have opened a ‘lying-in ward” for fallen women, 
anda laundry to give that class employment, and placed a cradle 
in the porch of their house for babies deserted by their mothers. 
This effort they believe will tend to diminish the practice of 
child-murder, which is nearly as common in London as in China. 
It isa bold attempt to meet a great evil, but we fear it will fail. 
It is illegitimate babies who are smothered, and the effect of 
foundling hospitals is simply to increase their number till the crime 
recommences as before. It would be simpler and more moral to 
aid the mother, but then it would not be so striking. 


The coroner's jury empanelled to inquire into the causes of the 
Egham accident have brought in a verdict of manslaughter against 
the driver and fireman of the following train. ‘lhe danger signals 
Were all right, but the men either did not see them, or would not 


attend to them, and ran on. 


We perceive it stated that of the 500 orphans now educated at 
the Duke of York's School, Chelsea, about three-fourths enter the 
Army, though all are taught trades. Sinee Colonel Yorke was placed 
at the head of this school and abolished flogging the education of 
the boys appears to have become really excellent, and their physi- 
eal training is seareely equalled in England. ‘The Army authori- 


ties regret that the school is too small, but why not admit boys 
who are not soldiers’ sons, on condition that they do go into the 
army? Nothing would tempt parents more. 


The Oxford Tests Abolition Bill passed through Committee on 
Wednesday without alteration, so that as it then stood it would 
admit even Dissenters, not only to the M.A. degree, but to a seat 
in the University Convocation, without any sort of sub- 
scription. It will be strongly opposed on its third reading, which 
stood for last night, and we fear that it will find Mr. Gladstone 
and Sir George Grey now among the ranks of its opponents. 


Yesterday week the judgment of the Upper House of Convocation 
on ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” was accepted also by the Lower House after 
a very warm debate by a majority of 20,—39 to 19. The Dean of 
Westminster made a very able and Canon Wordsworth a praise- 
worthy speech against the judgment, the only defect about the latter 
being that, having proved satisfactorily that Convocation ought not 
to revive its judicial functions, he voted for the exercise of those judi- 
cial functions for reasons which he did not explain. The Dean of 
Westminster's speech was masterly. He said he had four great 
objections to the censure,—that it was ambiguous, that it was 
undiscriminating, that it was unjust, and that it was nugatory. 
It was ambiguous because it did not state what doctrines the 
condemned book had contravened. It was undiscriminating, for 
it treated a book by various authors and of the most various 
merits as if it were simple and uniform. It was unfair, because 
the book was singled out for condemnation from among numbers 
of books by clerical authors which had appeared during the last 
twenty years, which were equally worthy (or unworthy) of con- 
demnation,—amongst which Dr. Stanley mentioned his own life of 
Dr. Arnold. It was nugatory, because the very object of the cen- 
sure was to condemn those whom the highest court had acquitted. 
The most eccentric feature in the debate, however, came after 
the division. Canon Wordsworth, who had voted for condemning 
Dr. Williams and his brother essayists unheard, moved, after the 
censure, that the Upper House should take into consideration his 
petition to be heard in his own defence. The reverend Canon is 
in favour of hanging a man first and hearing his innocence proved 
afterwards. Of course this tardy scruple of conscience was 
negatived. 

A curious trial is coming off at the Lincoln assizes. A married 
woman of the name of Martha Howell had fallen, it appears, so 
desperately in love with a young woman of the name of Johnson, 
living at Gainsborough, that after various fits of wild jealousy and 
violence causetl by Miss Johnson's preference for other companions, 
she loaded a pistol and gave her her choice between returning to 
her old friendship or dying on the spot, after which Martha Howell 
intended to destroy herself. She put too much powder into the 
pistol, which jerked it upwards, so that though the pistol went off 
Miss Johnson escaped, but of the intention to kill there can be no 
doubt. Howell is said to be quite composed and clear in her mind, 
and to have expressed frequently her regret that she did not 
succeed, and her perfect willingness to be hanged if she had. 
Women’s enthusiasm for each other is often of a vehement, frothy, 
and hysterical kind; but the “ your love or your life” sort of 
passion was, we thought, reserved for another relation. 


On Saturday last Consols closed officially at 89} 90 for money, 
and 893 90 for account ; yesterday they left off at 90 to 904 for 
transfer, and 90} } for time. Inthe open market the lowest price 
for the best short paper is the same as at the Bank, viz. 6 per 
cent. 

The following were the closing prices of the leading Foreign 
Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, June 24. Friday, Jaly L 
o2 ° 


Greek oe _ oe ee e 23 ee 25 
Do. Coupons .. oo oe oe _ Tet ll, 
Mexicau ee “* - ee os foal 422 4iy 
Spanish Passive on ee 28) 293 
do. Certiticates ee - ee oe - lof 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. — 70} 
is Me Wa. ts in O68} x. d. 
»  Consolidés.. os ° 473 - 453 


Annexed is a table showing the latest official quotations of the 
chief British Railways yesterday and on Friday week : — 


Friday, June 24 Friday, July 1 





Caledonian .. 17 120 
Great Eastern ee eo ee oy i 48 
Great Northern ° 1314 . 136) 
Great Western... .. +e ee oe 65 6s 
J.ancashire and Yorkshire - ee 112} o- 116 
London and Brighton os lee luz 
London and North-Western lll} ° ll4} x.n 
Loudon and South-Westera eo ee oe 97 oe 8 
London, Chatham,aud Dover .. e oe 4l ‘ 12) 
Midland ws on es oo 13) 1 sy 
North-Eastern, Berwick . .e 103 106} 
do fork oe ° 2 os a 
West Midland, Oxford ° . 4 o 42 
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known that the Administration had reconsidered its half- | the event of our being at war with Germany,” dreaded lest our 
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formed resolve, that the preparations commenced were use- 
less, and that the Cabinet which had retreated from its own 
ground when Holstein was ‘executed,’ when Schleswig 
was ‘‘ occupied,” when Jutland was taken in pledge, and when 


allup to the Schlei had been surrendered, was about to retreat 
once more. Few, however, expected that the retreat would 
be justified by such reasons as those produced, that a Premier 
whose hold upon the country is his reputation for pluck 
would confess that he thought it dangerous to risk war with- 
out an ally, that a Foreign Secretary who had hardihood 
enough “to command the Channel fleet’’ would hesitate to 
defend European order because there might be an “ interruption 
in our relations with the United States.” ‘The scene which 
awaited the Ministers as they entered the Houses might have 
roused the blood and fired the heart of the most apathetic 
orator. The Commons were thronging on the benches like 
bees, dozens of men were standing unable to find seats, the gal- 
leries were bursting with tenants, who overflowed into the 
lobbies, the passages, the staircases, everywhere where they 
might hope to catch a rumour of the drift of the “ explana- 
tion.” Throughout the assemblage of men, each one of whom 
possessed himself some appreciable fraction of power, there 
was that hush of suspense, that compressed thrill of excite- 
ment, which is seen only when great audiences have caught 
the meaning of a great situation, or know that a great event 
is at hand. Before such a House so roused had Lord Palmer- 
ston to acknowledge and to accept a humiliating failure, to 
confess that he had menaced without meaning action, to ex- 
plain with masterly lucidity how deeply Denmark had been 
wronged, how defiantly Germany had broken every pledge, and 
how absolutely ‘ Might had,” in his own words, ‘‘ overcome 
right,” and then to show, less lucidly indeed, but with painful 
clearness, how easily the Government had pardoned the wrong- 
doing, how carelessly it had condoned the perjury, how submis- 
sively it intended to crouch before the menace of superior might. 
‘We believed,” he said, and as he said it he seemed 
for half a moment not humiliated—*‘ we believed that, from 
the commencement to the end of these last events, Denmark 
had been ill-used (cheers) ; that might had overridden right 
(renewed cheering); aud we knew alsv that the sympathies 
of almost the whole of the British nation were on her side. 

(Continued cheering.) And therefore “we do not think it 
consistent with our duty to recommend Parliament and the 
country to make those great exertions, and to undergo those 
great sacrifices, which would have been the necessary conse- | 
quence of entering into a conflict with the whole of Germany.” 

Denmark was originally in the wrong, France declined 

interference, Russia would not move, the weight of a 


| relations with the United States with its ‘great army” and 
‘* formidable”’ navy might suffer interruption, hesitated to risk 
‘‘thegreat commerce which has grown up in China,” considered 
our ‘‘immense possessions in India,’ mentioned the surplus, 
and, in short, expressed his belief that we were so great, so suc. 
cessful, and so rich that we were comparatively powerless in 
| the world. We could not operate in the North without an 
| ally, and Russia would not moye, while France would demand 
compensations which, said Earl Russel], with an odd reminis- 
j; cence of the time when England had influence on the Con- 
tinent, ‘‘ might disturb the balance of power ”’—that European 
law which he refuses to prevent Germany from violating, 
As to the South, he held that it was the duty of this country 
to behave better than Austria and Prussia, not to light up a 
flame which might extend over the whole of Europe, but to 
endeavour to confine the war within the narrowest limits, 
He, like Lord Palmerston, ended with a menace, but he kept its 
conditions in reserve, did not state that if Copenhagen were 
bombarded the Government might consider the possibility of 
further remonstrance, and with the Prince of Wales opposite 
him avoided the insult to Denmark of imagining her King 
a prisoner in the hands of his enemies. 

The Ministerial explanation must have been a melancholy 
one, even to those who held that it was no part of the duty 
of England to maintain the right of the smaller nationalities 
to exist. Even they must have perceived that the Govern- 
ment had threatened without intention and agitated without 
purpose, had given to Denmark encouragement which they 
afterwards refused to justify, and could not restrain themselves 
even when accepting the policy of peace at any price from 
uttering menaces as disturbing and as feeble as those which 
had already proved delusive. ‘To those who, like ourselves, 
believed it the duty of England to resist further aggression 
upon a free but powerless State, who held that in counselling 
cessions she had pledged herself to assist if those cessions 
were made, who considered that in proposing the line of the 
Schlei Earl Russell had reached the utmost limit of honour- 
able conciliation, the explanation was one of unmixed 
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pain. Not one of the reasons alleged appear to us to 
absolve this country from the duty of maintaining her 
position as protectress of the weak, not one alleviates 
the loss of influence which must be consequent on the 
backwardness of her rulers. Earl Russell’s argument is, 
when stripped of conventional verbiage, that the task is too 
great for us; that without allies, and with America changed 
into a sixth great Power, our duty was one too hazardous to 
perform. We do not believe one word of it. Austria could 
and would have been detached from an alliance which, while 


war would fail upon this country alone, and it was his | exposing her to the danger of final dissolution, brings her no 
duty to advise the country and his Sovereign to shrink from | certainty save that victory will make her hereditary rival 
that great risk. As if this were not sufficient for humiliation, | irresistible, and, for North Germany, England is single- 
the old Premier, burning with inward rage at his position, | handed a fair match. If not, if we are not able to protect the 
broke into what we believe to have been either a fierce taunt | existence of an allied nation because threatened by thirty 
at his own colleagues or a hidden promise to the Prince of | millions of Germans, or Russians, or Frenchmen, our history 


Wales, but what sounded like a fiftieth menace of future 
action. If, he said, with a bravado which, after such a | 
speech, and while revealing such a policy, was almost ludi- | 
crous, if ‘we had reason to expect to see at Copenhagen the | 
horrors of a town taken by assault... .. . the capture of 
the Sovereign as prisoner of war, the position of this | 
country might be a subject for reconsideration.” He, 
would not war for a country or for honour, but if a city were | 
threatened—! he would not fight for the independence of a free | 
nationality, but if a German prince were prisoner,—! then, | 
indeed, the Cabinet might rise to the height of its position in | 
Europe, and gravely and solemnly ‘“‘reconsider ” whether, when | 
all was lost, it might not be expedient to do grand battle for 
nothing at all! The House, quiescent as it was, and disposed 
to accept its humiliation with patience, could endure no more, 
and a storm of ironical cries almost daunted the Premier, and 
relieved the pent-up feeling of rage, annoyance, or regret. 
There has been no such exhibition of a great man made 
in our time, and in the Lords matters were little better. 
Earl Russell indeed, amidst an audience almost as numerous 
and excited, was more clear and consistent in his statement, 
but it was because he was not afraid to produce reasons for 








as a great Power has ended, and this country is enduring tax- 
ation high as that of a first-class nation in order to be as 
powerless as the little States she in vain strives to protect. 
And if that be the case, if it is really true that French coldness 
and American growth paralyze our energies, how defend the 
explicit statement that should Denmark now weak be 
made totally helpless this Government might then, too 
late, advance to her aid? Lord Palmerston’s argument in 
addition to all that, the insignificance of the territory to 
be fought for, seems to us simply a quibble. The point was 
not whether thirty miles of territory between the Schlei and 
Flensburg should be surrendered—that might not be worth a 
European war, though we should think very differently if 
the thirty miles were in Canada, or India, —but whether whcn 


| Denmark had surrendered every territory fairly in dispute, 


had given up Holstein and sold Lauenburg, and sacrificed 


the purely German section of Schleswig, she should by 
violence be compelled to cede further territory partly inhabi- 
‘ted by her own people, and by yiglding her frontier consti- 


tute herself for ever an appanage of her invader. The point 
was not this marsh or that port, this petty town or that 


great village, but the substitution of force for European law. 
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It was, moreover, a question whether England, having in 
defiance of her own treaty induced Denmark to yield all this, 
was not bound to see that the child who gave so much to her | 
rsuasion was not deprived of more without her own 
consent, and this was never met. To say that Denmark was | 
originally in the wrong is beside the question, for we had 
ranteed her repentance ; to say that she rejected the last 
compromise is an insult, for Germany rejected it at the same 
moment, and her acceptance would have been null. The 
truth is that all these arguments are but excuses used to con- 
ceal the fact that the Cabinet, well aware that ‘“ Denmark 
from beginning to end had been wronged,” that ‘‘ might had 
overridden right,”’ feared the risk and the responsibility of 
arresting the wrong-doer, counted its enemies instead of 
defending its convictions, and postponed the honour to 
the comfort of England. That policy may, it is possible, 
receive the resentful adhesion of the governing class, anxious 
always for influence yet delighted to avert the income-tax, but 
their secret instinct will tell them more loudly than we can 
hope to do that future danger has been purchased at the price 
of present dishonour. Often within our history has the fame 
of England declined till her allies despised her promises and 
Europe laughed at her threats, and in every instance she has 
righted herself by an exertion greater than that from which 
she had shrunk. 


THE ENGLISH TREATMENT OF DENMARK. 


OW that we have apparently made up our minds to the 
desertion of Denmark, and that the Liberals appear to 
be intending to compete with the Tories in the emphasis of 
their congratulations on that resolve, it becomes a duty, 
though very far from an agreeable one, briefly to review our 
relation to that unhappy little State from the beginning of 
the quarrel. The Ministers tell us with some reiteration, and 
with no doubt verbal truth, that they have never given Den- 
mark any substantial ground to expect material help,—and 
that, therefore, while Denmark is not the worse off for 
England’s policy, she has been so much the better off for 
England’s counsel, so far at least as that counsel has been 
wholesome; and further, they point out that England has 
incurred no obligation to interfere on her behalf which France 
and Russia did not also incur, and that her resolute neutrality 
ought not therefore to have led to more disappoint:nent or 
more miscalculation than that of the other great Powers. Let 
us examine, then, impartially the truth of these allegations. 
Let us see whether England has given Denmark no more 
reason to hope for her help than the other great neutral 
Powers ; and whether it is true or otherwise that had England 
pursued the same cold and apathetic policy which has charac- 
terized the diplomacy of France and Russia on the subject, 
Denmark would have been in no better position than at pre- 
sent, or whether she may not have been even the worse for 
Lord Russell’s weighty but not very successful advice. 

And first, we imagine, there is no doubt about the fact that 
Denmark has looked all along with far more hope to the 
chance of English intervention than to that of either Russia or 
France. Nor do we expect any reasonable person to say that 
the selection of England as her protector was fanciful or 
capricious. First, England was the prime mover in the treaty 
of 1852, and had been the prime mover ever since in the 
attempt to mediate between Denmark and Germany. Was 
Prince Gortschakoff or M. Drouyn de Lhuys ever heard to say 
publicly, as Lord Palmerston said last July, that if Denmark 
were invaded by Germany she would assuredly “ not stand 
alone >”? When thecrisis came, which of the great Powers 
moved first in the effort to rally the others to her aid? Un- 
doubtedly England. When Holstein was threatened, which | 
of the great Powers went so far as to say to Germany, as Lord 
Russell said in November last, that “should Federal troops 





‘authority of the Diet on Federal territory 2” 





enter Holstein on purely Federal grounds, Her Majesty’s 
Government would not interfere; but should it appear | 
that Federal troops entered the Duchy on international | 
grounds, Her Majesty’s Government may be obliged to inter- | 
fere?’’ Was the Ambassador of either France or Russia | 
authorized to declare to Denmark, as Sir A. Paget was | 
authorized to declare in December last, that ‘if an attack | 
upon Schleswig was made, the other Powers could then 
interfere on ground which was incontestably beyond the 
limits of the Confederation ;” or did any other Power hold 
out so distinct an inducement to Denmark to abandon 
Holstein as the significant hint of the same diplomatist, that 
‘Denmark would at all events have a better chance of | 
securing the assistance of the Powers alluded to, by retiring | 


beyond the limits of the Confederation, than if she provoked a 


war by resisting what might be considered the legitimate | 


When England, 
acting thus officiously, and as the leader of all the neutral 
Powers, hal effected her purpose of getting Denmark to 
repeal the obnoxious patent of March, 1863, and also to 
withdraw her troops peacefully from Holstein, and when the 
German Powers, so far from being satisfied, offered the cynical 
and eccentric justification of further violence ‘that they 
could not well enter Holstein except to invade Schleswig,” 
was there any other great Power which held out such 
pressing inducements to Denmark to take steps for the 
repeal of the Schleswig Constitution as England? France, no 
doubt, and Russia, following in England’s wake, repeated 
tamely the representations which England dictated; but when 
the Danish Minister asked what use there would be in further 
concessions to Powers so aggressive, no Minister but the 
English Minister replied in exhortations couched in so peculiar 
a tone of significance as the following of our Euvoy’s at 
Copenhagen :—‘“‘ I asked him to reflect what would be the posi- 
tion of Denmark if the advice of the [neutral] Powers were 
refused, and what it would be, if accepted; and lo draw his 
own conclusions.”” Was there any other great Power which said 
explicitly as late as the 14th of January anything equivalent 
to what Lord Russell said to the Prussian Ambassador, that 
he “ could not doubt that he [the King of Denmark] would 
be assisted by Powers friendly to Denmark in its [Schleswig’s] 
defence?” Was there any other Government which in press- 
ing on Denmark the course she finally adopte] as to the 
Schleswig constitution said, like Lord Wodehouse, that, “ If 
the Danish Government rejected my advice Her Majesty's 
Government must leave Denmark to encounter Germany on 
her own responsibility,””—a statement which surely implied 
a well-founded hope that if the Danish Government accepted 
that advice it might not be left to encounter Germany on its 
own responsibility ? 

We admit that the deeper became the peril and the 
sufferings of Denmark, the more wary became the tone of 
Her Majesty’s representatives. Lord Russe'l, in urging 
the Conference on Denmark, expressly said that if he could 
offer material aid he might then demand her acceptance 
of this Conference as a condition of that aid, but that 
he was not in a position to do so. At the same time 
he hinted clearly enough that Denmark would be most im- 
prudent in offending England by declining her advice. And, 
then again, at the Conference the external though not the 
internal history of which is now before us, it is clear that the 
hope of that aid led Denmark into concession after concession. 
It induced her first to raise the blockade at sea as a condition 
of the suspension of hostilities,—a most unfair condition, for 
which she received no proper equivalent at all, and which, as 
Lord Clarendon pointed out, was not made a con lition of the 
meeting of the Congress of Paris in 1856. It induced her, 
again, when it became clear that the German Powers had been 
guilty of sheer treachery in declaring that they did not con- 
template the dismemberment of Denmark, to offer a really 
great territorial sacrifice for the sake of gaining peace,—a 
sacrifice conceded, as Lord Russell himself admits, on 
the strength of his own personal promise that he 
would not advocate without Denmark’s full consent any more 
disadvantageous territorial frontier than that which he 
proposed in the name of the neutral Powers, and which 
Denmark accepted,—the line of the Schlei. Now can any 
one pretend that when Lord Russell gave this promise, to 
which he publicly confesses,—and which we grieve to say he 
broke flagrantly in the spirit, if not in the letter, —the Danish 
plenipotentiaries had not a right to feel that England stood in 
a special relation to them not held by the other neutral 
Powers? England, in Lord Russell’s person, had in fact 
agreed to press them no further without their own consent, 
—had tacitly admitted, that is, that they had gone as far as a 
sincere friend would counsel them to go, and that they had done 
so in some sort of special reliance on the Englis!: Minister’s 
judgment and counsel. The other Powers, siys Lord Russell, 
recommended the same concession. No doubt. But did the 
other Powers promise the Danish Ministers,—or even stand in 
the relation in which such a promise could have been asked, 
—not to propose any further concession without their own 
consent? Although we do not know how Denmark was in- 


‘duced to consent to abandon all Holstein, a great slice of 


Schleswig, and all Lauenburg (which had never been 
in dispute) in exchange for the middle part of Schleswig, 


‘there can be no manner of doubt that it was done in the 


legitimate hope of securing material aid if that great conces- 
sion should be rejected by the Germans,—and that England was 
uppermost, and rightly uppermost, in the Danish plenipoten- 
tiaries’ thoughts as having tacitly admitted that they had 
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gone as far as they could fairly be expected to go for the sake | THE CONSERVATIVE MOTION AND THE LIBERAL 
of peace. The concession was rejected, and then Lord Russell, AMENDMENT. 
breaking the spirit of his promise, without the consent of |F HE Conservative motion which is to test the opinions of 
Denmark suggested that a friendly Power should be asked to | the House of Commons on the comparative merits of g 
choose a line between the two frontiers proposed respectively | Government which is bankrupt in national honour, and ay 
by Germany and Denmark, and therefore of course a line | Opposition which desires to succeed to the position of the bank. 
less advantageous to Denmark than the Schlei. And then, | rupt firm and all the practical immunities of the bankruptey 
because the Danes would not hear of it, though it was also | without incurring its discredit, is undoubtedly well drawn, 
rejected—as usual in much more diplomatic and evasive | It is almost impossible for any one who reflects on the matter 
terms, but quite as substantially—by the Germans, Lord | at all, to feel anything but “ regret that while the course pur- 
Russell made their refusal to a proposition which he had in| sued by Her Majesty’s Government has failed to maintain 
spirit engaged not to propose, the excuse for denying them | their avowed policy of upholding the integrity and independ. 
that final aid which he knew they woudl expect, and which | ence of Denmark, it has lowered the just influence of this 
he evidently felt grave compunctions in withholding. Now we | country in the councils of Europe, and thereby diminished 





say this is a history of very special encouragement to Den- | the securities for peace.” Still every one knows that the un- 
mark,—a history of encouragement of a kind which no other | questionable truth of a party resolution will not secure, and 
great neutral Power has given or even half given. We have re- | ought not to secure, its success, unless the waverers between 
peatedly spoken of our armed interference as a very probable con- | the two parties have made up their minds that it is a truth so 
tingency ; we have used that probable contingency as a motive | relevant to the comparative merits of the two parties that it 
to bring Denmark to reason time after time ; we have through | must turn the scales. We are not inclined to think that this 
our Foreign Minister intimated tacitly but clearly that Denmark | will be the case on the present occasion. ‘he party of the 
had conceded as much as in the interests of peace she could be ex- | manufacturers will of course vote with the Government whom 
pected to concede,—and then we have coldly abandoned her. | they have mancuvred or cowed into its present humiliated 
And now as to the other question. Is Denmark practically | attitude. To force their hand and then censure them for 
no worse off than she would be if we had never interfered at | their weakness would be a treachery of which there is no 
all, or is she even the better by the exact amount of our| example. On the other hand, the very small party among the 
reiterated but rather unsuccessful advice? No thinking man | Liberals which really feels the pangs of personal disgrace in 
can doubt for a moment that she is worse off. It is now] the cynical desertion by England of the cause of Denmark, 
morally certain she will lose Jutland, probable that she will lose | might fairly vote with the Conservatives,—not as trusting 
the islands. Had she never felt a hopeof our interference,—had | them more or thinking them better than their own friends, 
she been buoyed up by no dream of a great Power in reserve, | but on the plain ground that there are some political situa- 
there can be no doubt that after the first disastrous campaign | tions so grave as to demand a scape-goat to mark the nation’s 
she would have yielded to Jorce majeure and saved Jutland at disgust, even though there be no chance whatever of redeem- 
least, by abandcning the rest. If the pressure of English | ing the past. Just as Lord Palmerston was turned out in 1858 
counsel has squeezed out concession after concession, it was |on the Conspiracy Bill, simply to express a strong feeling of 
the secret hope of English aid that kept up the buoyancy of | national indignation, though everybody knew that the Tories 
resistance. No greater injury can be done toa weak State | had concurred in its policy up to the moment of the over- 
than to hold out, however vaguely, hopes of assistance | throw,—just se, members feeling honest indignation at the 
until the ambitions and powers of her antagonists are fully | recent policy of the British Government should doubtless 
roused. T’o counsel, as we did, piecemeal concessions, instead of | express that feeling in the only symbolic act, —however clumsy 
to counsel her frankly to make the best terms she could with | the symbol may be,—left to them, by a vote which would no 
the enemy, since she had nothing to hope from us, was virtually | doubt tend to put a Government as bad or worse in its place. 
to abandon her in the most fatal way possible. We have | Even if the only check on the bad is to replace it by the 
coaxed her back step by step towards the edge of the preci- | worse, there are occasions which will justify the measure, 
pice, half intending ourselves, wholly persuading her to expect, | where it is the only means of preventing the bad from itself 
our own final interposition. Now that she is on the very edge, | degenerating into the worse. Still there are but few, we 
we coldly conclude our prudential calculation, find that it will | fear, amongst the Liberal party who would take so just a view 
risk more than we like, and so withdraw with a polite and | of the discredit attaching to the recent acts of the Government 
even compassionate bow, as she falls over the brink of the} as this. The Conspiracy Bill, it is true, was a blunder that, 
abyss into which Germany is pushing her. Lord Russell even | in comparison to our recent policy, may be called almost 
takes the pains to remark that Prussia and Austria still profess | honourable to the Government which introduced it; but then 
not to intend the final push, but that they have told so many | it was a blunder that irritated the sensitive self-esteem of the 
skilful lies, and surrounded them with such an air of hypo- | British nation, which, while fuming under the faintest sign 
critical candour, that he for his part expects the final push; | of dictation, is patient, pachydermatous, and even complacent, 
and the words are hardly out of his mouth before the order | under imputations of dishonour by no means baseless or 
is published for the permanent occupation of the purely | trivial. On the whole, then, we doubt whether the Con- 
Danish province of Jutland, and the appropriation of its | servative party can count upon any more important defection 
revenues to the wants of the occupying army. from the Liberal ranks than will compensate defections from its 
We have made it clear, then, painfully clear, that we|own. Mr. Horsman may probably seize the rhetorical opportu- 
have led Denmark to build on our help as no other great | nity for an invective against the Government; and possibly Mr. 
neutral Power has done; that we have used the hope of ulti- | Roebuck may relieve in this way the pent-up vials of his Con- 
mate help to extort from her piecemeal concessions inadequate | federatesympathies; but, on the whole, the Minister will be sup- 
to satisfy her enemies, adequate only to lay obligations upon | ported by his own party, and it is questionable whether the 
us; that we have virtually admitted that these concessions have | Tories will be fully supported by theirs. The House is not 
been pushed to the furthest reasonable point; that had we not | savage or indignant; itis only sulky, and in the mood in which 
interfered at all, Denmark could not well now be in nearly so | it finds something congenial in Lord Palmerston’s mean and 
hopeless a condition as she is; and that in spite of all this| slipshod policy. He has acted like a man, who, though he 
we have had the effrontery to wonder how she could put for- | has menaced legal proceedings against an aggressive neighbour 
ward any special claim on us, to which France and Russia are | up to the last moment, yet when he comes to the point of 
not equally liable. - To us, we confess, this appears to be con- | instituting them feels the costs after all a more tangible con- 
duct which ought to sap our moral influence abroad and make | sideration than the rights involved, and swallows down his 
our friendship worthless. That England will fulfil her formal | sense of justice with a powerful gulp of self-interest. And 
contracts is still unquestionable. But that she will deliberately | what can be a more English course? 
inspire hopes which she does not care to satisfy,—that she will] On the whole, then, it seems at least probable that the 
betray by ambiguous encouragement, and then set off her own | Government will successfully repel the assault of the Opposi- 
interests against.the ruin of her dependent,—that she will] tion. And it is perhaps as well that it should be so. If indeed 
exact a compliance with her advice up to the very brink of | the Conservatives, while reproaching the Government with the 
ruin as the price of possible help, and then, without even a pro- | false hopes they have held out to Denmark, were willing to 
mise of that help, reproach her victim with want of trust for | redeem the honour of their country thus risked by their anta- 
not complying with her last and hardest recommendation, | gonists, it would be the duty of all Liberals who care more 
and intimate that all claim on her is forfeited,—that she will | for England than for any party in it to sink personal distastes 
do this, and not even feel it shameful, is now, we fear, beyond | in the effort to strengthen a just cause. But we all know how 
question ; and who can say that this is not conduct which must | far this is from being the truth. Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
abridge even our material power, curtail largely our inter-| have both conveyed in no indistinct terms that they approve 
national influence, and dishonour our English name ? the pacific result, though they condemn the hostile threats 
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No one who noticed Mr. Disracli’s face | 


eS 
ghich endangered if. 


of almost ghastly anxiety to carry his party with him on) 
Yonday night, and his party’s half indifference to the greater 
doubt that there were other things | 


tof his speech, could 
ey had much more at heart than a successful and damag- | 
ing onslaught upon the Government. At the meeting at the 
uis of Salisbury’s the only advocate of war was inter- 
mpted, postponed, and finally left speaking during the exit of 
sis audience. Lord Robert Cecil, almost the only genuine 
Dane of his party, has long been gagged. Lord Derby 
himself, both in the House of Lords and at the Marquis 
of Salisbury’s, took so much superfluous pains to show that he 
not arguing against peace, that he left a strong impres- 

gon of half-heartedness even on the blame which he directed 
inst the Government. He began his address, too, by a 
angle abrupt sentence congratulating the Conservatives on 
their Church victories over the Liberals—the only topic 
except the Danish policy to which he alluded even momen- 
Was it that he wished to suggest as the true ideal of 
Conservative foreign policy that dead inertiaof and unreasoning 
resistance to influence from without, —that Conservatism not of 
inciple but of the status quo,—which has so strongly marked 
the ecelesisatical policy of the party? A party which has 
ed it as its highest proof of attachment tothe Anglican 

frith to ridicule the scruples of all who could not accept into 
their minds ex masse the complex intellectual structure of its 
daborate subscriptions, no doubt would not hesitate much 
wer the delicate pressure of international obligations, or 
oppose anything more than a sullen apathy to the claims of 
those who have been guided almost implicitly by our counsels 
and stimulated to hope by our hints of aid. It is hard indeed 
for the nation to choose between the light Liberals, who will 
make no sacrifice for any liberty but their own, and the crass 
Conservatives who will make no sacrifice to protect from foreign 
aggression the constitutional traditions of any country but their 
own. For our own parts we prefer the former (though we 
should have been glad to see the nation mark its displeasure 
even at the cost of a change from bad to worse), because we 
believe, that a deep feeling for the national honour, a pride 
in the noble traditions of the past, is the salt of all true Con- 
servative feeling, and that when that salt has lost its savour 
Conservatism becomes nothing but political sloth, which soon 

means decrepitude, death, and decomposition. 

Mr. Kinglake’s amendment does not seem to us as well 
calculated for his purpose as Mr. Disracli’s motion is for the | 
purpose of the Tories. Its idea evidently is to compete with 
the Tory motion in expressing the intensity of the English wish 
for peace. ‘That that wish is very intense among the Northern 
manufacturers and amongst the Conservatives also, there can 
be no doubt, or we should not now be in our present disgrace- 
fal position. Still there are many, who would not hesitate 
fora moment to support the Government, who would feel a very 
tatural aversion to compliment expressly its pacific timidity. 
4s a nation we are not very sensitive; but we are just alive 
to the sense of shame, and it may fairly be said that 
the words of Mr. Kinglake’s amendment will stick in the 
throats of many who would feel no seruple at all in giving a 
direct party-negative to the truth so skilfully set down by 
Mr. Disracli. Mr. Kinglake asks the House “ to express the 








satisfaction with which it has learned that at this conjuncture | 
Her Majesty has been advised to abstain from armed inter- | 
ference in the war now going on between Denmark and) 
the German Powers.” Now there are unquestionably many 
who would tamely accept Uord Palmerston’s and Lord | 
Russell’s dictum that England is too weak to interfere, with- | 
out feeling any shadow of satisfaction in that ignoble result, | 
and who could scarcely persuade themselves by any effort of | 
resolution to applaud directly the policy which has meckly 
given up the Danes to the wholesale plunder now in progress in 
Jutland. We do not mean to say that the House of Commons 
feel very deeply on the subject. They are evidently quite in the 
mood to enjoy thoroughly facetious debates on monkeys and | 
brass bands, while every telegram brings news of some fresh | 
act of German violence or rapacity against their abandoned 
and despondent ally. But there is a measure in all things, 
and though Mr. Kinglake may have a majority after all, we 
feel sure he will lose votes by the peculiarly nauseous form in | 
which he has mixed his draught, with a distinct view, we | 
presume, to the gratitude of the Radicals. There are men to | 
whom the most nauseous medicines are delicacies. We have 
known men who were only deterred by its powerful medicinal 
properties from indulging in castor-oil as they would indulge 
ia liqueur. What will be nauseous to most politicians will 
be balm to the Radicals. But the House of Commons must 
be peculiarly constituted indeed, if it would prefer to parade | 








its satisfaction in the desertion of the Danes to giving a silent 
negative to Mr. Disracli’s motion. No doubt the two votes 


| . , . 
come precisely to the same thing. Still among the scrupulous 


waverers there are always a few who are determined more or 
less by the form of words, and a more unpleasant form of 
words than Mr. Kinglake’s, to honourable men who have been 
studying the protocols and reading of the designs of the allies- 
upon Jutland, it is not easy to conceive. On the whole, we 
should not regret, but do not in the least anticipate, the success 
of Mr. Disraeli’s motion. We believe that, as regards the men, 
and even the hope for the future,—little hope as there is left for 
a policy worthy of England,—the change to a Tory Government 
would be a change for the worse; but yet that some emphatic 


| expression of national displeasure for the weak, temporizing, 


and timid policy of the Government ought to be heard. We 
do not expect that it wi// be heard, and as it could only result 
in substituting a worse Government for a bad Government, it 
is not possible to feel keenly on the subject. One may say 
of Government and Opposition alike, with more than usual 
truth, “ they are all gone out of the way, they are together 
become unprofitable, there is none that doeth good, no not one;” 
and in spite of Mr. Kinglake’s amendment we believe that, 
using a larger foresight than he conceives to be wise or politic, 
we might boldly add the emphatic conclusion, ‘‘ the way of 
peace have they not known.” 


THE FIGHTING STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. 

HE refusal to defend Denmark, bad as it is, will produce, 

we trust, one good result,—the revision of our military 
system. The true defence for the policy adopted, a policy 
which declines to do justice because justice might lead to 
blows is, it is clear, the condition of our armaments. Eng- 
land, says Earl Russell, to protect Denmark effectually would 
have to despatch troops, and she has not sufficient troops to 
despatch. The statement involves a confession of mismanage- 
ment almost without a parallel, or with a parallel only in our 
own history, and yet it appears from demi-official statisties to be 
partly true. Wholly true it is not, for the strength of Great 
Britain increases with exertion, and the power of this country 
depends not on its first efforts but on the persistent energy with 
which, while our enemies slowly wear out, those efforts are 
sustained. According toa statement in the Army and Navy 
Gazette—which, if not official, shows a very near approach to 
exact official knowledge—England possesses at this moment 
a home fleet ready for action, amply suflicient for ay 
purpose immediately required, fully armed, fully manned, 
and includes at least six iron-clads of the first class 
averaging above 3,000 tons, and 84,000 troops. That 
looks like a respectable army, and for the defence of these 
islands it is one, for it is exclusive of 102,000 militia, fairly 
drilled and disciplined, and 160,000 volunteers, of whom a 
majority would in a popular and defensive war be as good 
as regular troops. But the enormous grant made this year 
for the army is based upon the assumption that the soldier 
is required to serve anywhere and in any climate, is as efficient 
for foreign service as for home defence, and in that light how 
does the case stand? Simply thus, that we have not a force 
of 50,000 men available for foreign service, and that 
of the 40,000 whom we might by a bare possibility 
collect not 20,000 would be troops of the line. Even 
allowing that the militia and volunteers would suffice 
to defend Great Britain—and it would be madness to leave 
them to themselves unsupported by regular troops,—there 
would still remain Ireland to be garrisoned and the depots 
to be taken into account. In practice no general who was 
also a politician would, unless the country were in extremis, 
leave Ireland without a garrison of 20,000 men, or 
remove the Guards, or an equivalent force, beyond the limits 
of Great Britain. This is a deduction of 32,000 men 





to begin with, and if we retained a reasonable proportion be- 


tween the different arms of the service, counted, for instance, 
as we ought to do, five men of the line to one of every 
other arm, the country has searcely a force of 40,000 men 
available to meet a sudden foreign demand. It could not 


‘send much more than that number, for instance, to defend 


Denmark, or prevent the invasion of Holland, or resist the 
annexation of Belgium. 

All this while the country is paying, to employ round num- 
bers and rather understate the case, 14,000,000/. sterling 
a year for the maintenance of its army. That is, in other 
words, it is paying 166/. a year for every regular soldier now 
employed on the garrison of Great Britain and Ireland, every 
soldier retained at home costing on an average the keep of 
eight agricultural labourers or three skilled artizans, he him- 
self being all the while strictly a non-producer,—a being who 
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if he does not defend us is not only a loss but a nuisance. ! great object of the organism of an army would not be de. secre 
Whenever this expense is put before the departments, the stroyed?” he tl 
regular habit is to deny the facts, to quote the whole number| Should the country ever awake to the frue position of refor 
of the army upon the muster-roll, and the whole amount of | affairs, to the extent to which its honour, and power, and tress 
cash voted for its support, and assert point-blauk that every | treasure are wasted rather than interfere with the structure to W 
soldier costs, when departments, ordnance, horses, experiments, | of an old machine, its first demand will be that the army shall, wou 
and every other expense are included, about 100/. a year, that | like every other service, be placed directly under the contro] free 
it has always been so, and that it will remain so to the end of | of Parliament. The Court will not like that, nor do we asse 
time. That estimate presupposes that a soldier must cost | know that reasonable administrators who understand how som 
about 2/7. a -week,—his cost as a labourer in his cottage | things are managed will greatly like it either. A body of Ear 
being, say 4s. a week,—or the highest average rate paid to the |600 gentlemen changed every four or five years will bas 
skilled workman, in itself a large demand upon the credulity | never make a good commander-in-chief, and the old reasons will 
and the purses of British taxpayers. In reality, however, | aginst the transfer exist in their full force. ‘* You shall not whi 
the demand is much greater, for the estimate is made up en- | job my army,” said George III., and undoubtedly the Crown Wh 
tirely without regard to the Indian budget, which bears the | has reasons for keeping the army efficient and defying “ in. ferr 
whole expense of the Indian army, wages, departments, ord- | fluential” interference which no Minister of the day will pau 
nance, clothing, transport, and depots, which in fact absorbs | ever have. But then, if Parliament is to resign its preroga. tior 
nearly one-half the army as completely as if it were a foreign | tive on this important point, to see men it distrusts ap. ties 
country. There remain the colonies, which in obedience | pointed to regiments, and changes it dislikes made without the 
partly to real necessity and partly to excessive reluctance to | apology, the machine thus kept beyond its control must also has 
irritate the colonists, we still garrison at our own expense, | be kept efficient. And it is not efficient when we are asked of 
but taking the force employed for their defence at 25,000 | for 14,000,000/. a year, in order to be told that we have but 
men, we still spend more than 14,000,000/. on 110,000} not the strength to defend an ally whom the Premier up 
soldiers, or 1367. per man. Meanwhile the Emperor of the | admits to be wrongfully trodden down, and whose coast is fro’ 
French retains the control of 600,000 men, all available for | not three days’ steam from our shores. tio! 
foreign service, all more or less fit for duty, and all more or| 50,000 moveable men may be and is a very fuir peace arma- is 1 
less thoroughly trained, for 13,000,000/. sterling, or 65/.| ment for Great Britain and Ireland, quite as many as are ant 
aman. He controls Europe for half the money it takes to} wanted either for garrison or for the nucleus of effective de- mo 
make our skulking clearly visible to the world, and he | fence ; but then the just peace expenditure is some 10,000,000). in 
all the while has to pay the officers, to whom we sell commis-}a year. If we are to add five millions more, let us at is} 
sions at a price which leaves their pay a very moderate | least have the men to whom they correspond,—not in India, ev" 
interest upon the money invested. which pays her own expenses and provides ‘‘ prizes” besides su 
We are quite aware of the deluge of arguments which can | for every favourite of the Horse Guards,—but in England, fro 
be poured upon us in answer to these figures, how we shall | men who can be used when the necessities of the Empire de- fri 
be told that in France the army is a conscript service, while | mand a European effort, regiments which can be made visible th: 
in England it is only an unpopular avocation into which men | to Powers bent on aggression, generals who can be trusted for fec 
must be tempted; how all kinds of payment are higher in| a campaign more scrious than one against our own sepoys. th 
England ; and how we must allow for the superior efficiency | Dishonour is bearable when we have comfort, or discomfort at 
and cheapness of an autocratic administration ; we admit all | when we are battling for the right, but to pay 14,000,000/. 
that, and reply that, admitting the fact of difference, aud the | 1,000,000/. more than the people of France, and then be we 
necessity of difference, the amount of difference is still a| told that we are powerless, that the carefully-maintained to 
question of degree, that the degree is excessive, and that the | prerogative, the lavishly voted grants, alike result in an army an 
figures demonstrate the existence of gross mismanagement, of | which could not defend allies dying by thousands, this is sc 


an insult to common sense, which whenever it is repeated in 
a cause the country has at heart Englishmen will punish by 
changes as little approved by us as they will be by those who 
benctit by the existing régime. 


that kind of mismanagement which implies incompetence, in 
short of culpable waste. Out of the whole amount thus 
spent not more than 3,000,000/. is expended upon the 
soldier’s wages, out of which, again, be it remembered, his 
rations and clothing are, contrary to the promises held out by | 
the recruiting-serjeant, regularly stopped. The whole of the | EARL RUSSELL AS JONAIL 

rest, nearly twice the proceeds of the income-tax, is expended on | nga mag is abusing Earl Russell. The Tories intend 
an ordnance still partially tried, departments such as those | 4 to make him the first object of attack, while the Whigs 
which starved the army in the Crimea, colonels who neither | admit that he is a political Jonah, and would throw him over- 
do nor pretend to do anything in their regiments, and a host | board if they saw any fair chance of his being drowned 
of pensions popularly and justly described in the single} when thrown. So great is his unpopularity that the hope of 
word ‘‘dead-weight.” So long as the army thus costly and | getting rid of him will, it is believed, exercise a_per- 
thus limited was efficient, this state of affuirs might be | ceptible effect on the division, and doubts are expressed even 
endured, for England wishes for but few soldiers,—regarding | by his friends whether it would not be magnanimous in him 
them habitually and unjustly much in the same light as the | to resign, and so avert from his party the blow directed only 
inhabitants of Knightsbridge regard their local garrison,—and | against him. He, they say, is the obstacle both to the con- 
is accustomed to bear and even to fecl pride in their excep- ciliation of Russia, and to that hearty abasement before France 
tional costliness. But when the army is inefficient, when the! by which so many now define their notion of a “ spirited 











Government tells us officially that it has not the means to de- 


fend a couple of islands threatened by two Powers whom | 


England has hitherto slightly despised, that it must wait for 
France before it can maintain a treaty, or defend an ally, or 
check an admitted wrong, it is time to ask whether, as we are 
to be powerless in the face of the world, it is reasonable or 
honest to ask decent taxpayers for all this cash to pay for a 
force which when required is officially declared to be inade- 
quate to the very moderate work to bedone,—to inquire whether 
we could not do without all the frippery which is hung on 


the military robe, and which, and not the garment, costs the | 


money,—to speculate whether we could not do without a Royal 
Duke at the top, and field-marshals who are never to fight, 
and colonels always at home, and majors without functions, 
and one-half the money thrown away on ‘ departments” 
which no effective army feels the want of. To pay 14,000,0002. 
au year, and be one of the first Powers of the world, 
is for England a reasonable expenditure, but to pay that sum 
and be as powerless as Holland, and more despised than 
Sweden, is waste,—waste which deprives us of comfort while 
it does not secure us honour, waste which we can only de- 
fend by the question asked by a Royal Duke, and to be 
found recorded in a Royal Commission, whether “if the 


complaints of general officers were not attended to onc, 








| foreign policy.” We have been the consistent opponents of 
| Earl Russell's recent policy in Poland, in Serviv, and in the 
series of efforts for Denmark which have inflicted such humi- 
liation on the country, but we cannot think this exceptional 
censure altogether fair. As a member of the Government, 
Earl Russell is, next to Mr. Gladstone, the statesman 
whom Liberals can most heartily trust, and even in his special 
| department he is the equal or the superior of any one likely 
to be hisrival. The decline of his reputation as a statesman 
before that of Lord Palmerston is not due to any shortcoming 
of his own, any change in his character, or any decline in 
his powers, but to a modification, or rather degeneration, in 
the public sentiment. In internal affairs he is now, as he has 
always been, the determined advocate of civil and religious 
freedom, with a nerve which no opposition can cow, a patience 
no strength of prejudice is able to overcome. Excepting the 
Durham letter not an act in home politics has ever been 
recorded of him which the educated mind of the nation 
has not approved, not an opinion of his is to be found 
in “Hansard ” which has not tended to liberalize opinion and 
remove some barrier of prejudice or tradition. The old cou- 
rage, not to say audacity, of the man is unabated, and it is 
not four years since he for the second time faced the outery of 
his own order, the irritation of ‘ good society’? and the 
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secret dislike of the whole middle class, in order to widen, as‘ of gentlemen like Mr. Bernal Osborne. If therefore Lord 
he thought, the base of the constitution. If a great popular Russeil has made promises there was no intention of kceping, 
reform were wanted now, the removal of some restriction but- | has uttered menaces he never hoped to be able to fulfil, has 
tressed by vested interests, there is not a member of the Cabinet played the part of a political will-o’-the-wisp, tempting 
to whom the nation would turn so eagerly, as a man who! Denmark into the quagmire and then leaving her there, 
would add to liberalism of purpose, to a sincere wish to set men | without either aid or light, the easy-going, ready-witted, man 
free of shackles, an aristocratic tenacity and vigour of self- | of the world is as responsible as the cold little aristocrat. 
assertion. Lesisting a floating fluffy opinion in favour of , Earl Russell will not jest away the national humiliation, and 
some good change is comparatively easy work, but resisting in the present temper of the governing class that is a fact 
Earl Russell as represcntative of that opinion is a task which | against him; but then neither will he sketch ludicrous phan- 
bas been but once successfully performed. Rate himas lowas we | tasmagoria of kings in chains,—pictures which suggest that a 
will, he is still the beak of the Liberal ram, the hard substance | Prince of Prussia might treat a King of Denmark as Timour 
which crushes the enemy if it does not give motive power. | treated Bajazet, and which are read all over the Continent as 








When there was great work to be done, power to be trans- 
ferred from Peers to the middle class, an ulcer of growing | 
pauperism to be cut out, an intolerable system of trade restric- 
tions to be swept away, the nation recognized the great quali- 
ties of Lord John Russell, and to this hour the older Liberals, 
the dissenting magnates, all that class of politicians which 
has convictions and once had purposes, the great aggregate 
of respectability which is now scduced by its arm-chair, 
but which when once in motion is irresistible, looks | 
up to Earl Russell for guidance and support. That the 
froth of society,—the men who prefer expediencies to convic- 
tions, jests to arguments, laissez faire to progress, whose creed 
is not ‘* Dum vivimus vivamus’’ but only “ Vivimus, vivamus,” 
and whose representative is Lord Palmerston, happen for the 
moment to be at the top, is no fault of his. There are moments 
in the life of nations as of men when the pleasant companion 
is not only more acceptable than the shrewd counsellor, but 
even seems more necessary, and England is passing through 
such amoment now. The country may nevertheless, if only 
from a decent regret, abstain from flinging mud at the wisest 
friend it has ever had, the only man in Europe who can say 
that he carried through a revolution so complete yet so per- 
fectly in accordance with the national instincts, that after 
thirty years of experience the nation rejected peremptorily any 
attempt to improve his handiwork. 

But he is Foreign Secretary,—and his foreign policy ? Well, 
we dislike it as utterly as the most malignant of his detrac- 
tors. ‘To plead for Poland while guaranteeing Russia against 


| insults to the ally the speaker has betrayed. 





any consequences from refusal, to meet an imperial if visionary 
scheme proposed by the greatest sovereign in Europe with an | 
aristocratic snub, to hold out encouragement to Denmark 
and then refuse to aid her, these things strike us, as they | 
strike old Whigs and young Tories, as at once feeble and | 
mean. ‘They proceed, we believe, neither from feebleness nor | 
meanness, but from a want of comprehension of the Continent, 
a lack of that knowledge of personnel which diplomatists 
often acquire, an incapacity to succeed when the road to 
success lics through stupid, or tyrannical, or ambitious kings, 
and not through public opinion. Earl Russell always seems 
to think that a Hohenzollern, or Hapsburg, or Romanoff, will 
surrender territory, or give up power, or submit to reduced 
income,—the last consideration being one which at this | 
moment seriously affects the chances of German unity,— | 
because it is wise, or just, or merciful to do so, and of course | 
his despatches expressing that conviction are treated with 
contempt. When he has a nation to deal with which he | 
understands he does not make blunders, and his management 
of our relations with America, of the hundred dangerous ques- 
tions arising out of our attitude of neutrality, has been concilia- 
tory, dignified, and successful. This management, moreover, 
must have been to a great extent his own, for Lord Palmerston 
has always shown himself slightly Southern, and in the most 
dangerous crisis of all, the affair of the rams, it was evidently 
on Lord Russell’s personal calmness and moderation that Mr. 
Adams relied as his last hope of peace. In the Italian war 
Earl Russell expressed to a shade the national feeling, the in- | 
tense sympathy with Italy, and the reluctance to give any aid | 
more active than sympathy, while in the affair of Syria he | 
resolutely faced the Emperor and baffled a long-cherished plan 
for protracted occupation. In his failures the Foreign Secre- | 
tary has uot been alone, and it is most unjust to exonerate the 
Premier at his expense. Under the present system of admi- | 
nistration many members of the Cabinet are not responsible 
for the details of British policy, and frequently only know | 
them when the united body has to take action on their re- | 
sult. But the Premier knows them, for he reads, or ought to 
read, every despatch, to consent to the wording as well as the 
substance, to express his opinion on details as well as on the 
general course to be pursued. This is especially the case 
when, as in the present instance, the Premier has to defend in 
one House the policy his colleague announces to the other, to 














L on earth, there is 
be the butt of interpellations, and quiet the sensitive alarm | sent three miles farther on to Bow ; in St. Martin’s, as we all 


For whom, too, 
is he to be removed? For Lord Clarendon, who supported at 
Paris the suppression of the last free press on the Continent, an 
act of which Lord Russell is as capable as of fearing a political 
opponent ; or for Lord Malmesbury, who detests the cause of 
Italy, who thinks that to follow Napoleon is of itself a policy, 
and who in the great battle of principles which all statesmen 
are expecting will lean towards absolutism and the Pope 
instead of freedom and the revolution? For those who 


believe that England should have defended Denmark it is 


reasonable to assail Earl Russell, but for the Liberals who 
uphold a policy of peace his removal would be only the 
substitution of a weak Foreign Secretary for one who 
is over arrogant, the banishment of the best representative 
of Whig principles to make room either for a Tory or a 
Jlaneur. 


THE MISSING LINK IN THE POOR-LAW. 

MHE Poor-law, though it works throughout the country as 
well as most laws, breaks down in the great cities, and 

the very conspicuous break-down in London during the win- 
ter 1860-1861 impelled the House of Commons to order a 
Committee of Inquiry. The Committee sat a very long while, 
an unconscionably long while, when it is considered that most 
of the facts were patent; but it collected a good deal of evi- 
dence, and in May last presented the result of its labours. 
The report upon many points does not amount to much, being 
worded, as usual, with the primary motive of effecting a 
compromise among irreconcilable opinions, but it does contain 
one important recommendation. As to the regular distress 
and starvation the Committee has not very much to say. It 
is true that in the bad winter distress was very bad, 
so bad that everybody except Poor-law Guardians thought it 
extreme, that magistrates, not a markedly credulous class 
generally, testified to ‘frightful misery,” to the pawn- 
ing of the last remaining articles of furniture, to a hatred 
of the Unions so deep that the poor,—the expression is one 
unanimously repeated,—‘ would rather die’’ than accept its 
aid; but still you sce the Poor-law had not “ broken down.” 
The Guardians could have raised the money required, and 
though they did not raise it, and the charitable did, and 
but for the charitable the people would have died by 
the score of starvation, that obviously is no fault of 
the law! So the Committee pass that point by, merely sug- 





‘gesting, as becomes committees with able officials sitting 


among them, that organization would prevent waste, and that 
a central relief committee like that of Lancashire would pro- 
bably do a great deal of good, wherein we heartily agree. 
They also think that if the principal officers of unions and 
parishes were, when superannuated, paid off, great benefit 
might result, which, considering the usual course of human 
affairs, and the tendency of aged persons to become blind, 
deaf, or rheumatic, may also be admitted without much 
question. But having made those remarks, they pass on to a 
very important admission, and a suggestion based thereupon 
which will become, we trust, the subject of legislative action. 
The Committee admit frankly and fully that the arrange- 
ments for the relief. of the casual poor in London, of the 
thousands of homeless men and women who are every night 
forced to accept the alternatives of the workhouse or the open 
air, are very inadequate, and in some localities fail altogether 
The “parishes” simply hate this class of applicants, throw 
every obstacle in their way, or refuse them relief altogether, 
and as the total number of London “ tramps’’ is caleulated 
by the Socicty for the Relief of Distress at twelve thousand 
the scenes witnessed every winter’s night in London are 
naturally appalling. At Paddington there is no casual 
ward, so in Paddington old men are ordered to wander 
to Kensington, or die in the streets, as they please. 
In the City of London Ward, the wealthiest district 
none, the over-tired paupers being 
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know, the difficulty of admission is so great that women stand 
for hours shivering with the cold only to be rejected and pro- 
bably taken to prison next morning. There is probably no 
misery in the world like that which can be witnessed in the 
long evenings of February opposite St. Martin’s entrance, no 
want so keen, no suffering so real and heartbreaking. This 
the Committee proose at once té relieve. The cause of the 
mischief is a simpl: one, the intense reluctance of persons who 
are comfortable to spend any money in an official way for the 
relief of those who are in misery,—a reluctance so great that 
many parishes fight the law boldly, refuse to establish casual 
wards, and declare almost openly that it is cheaper to bear 
the penalty, which we could almost wish Heaven might one 
day exact of them, than to pay the extra pennies required 
to keep destitute paupers alive. The Committee, with a fine 
sense of the limits of ratepaying selfishness, propose to mect 
this by establishing and maintaining asylums out of a general 
metropolitan rate, which, pressing specially upon no one, and be- 
ing borne by parishes like St. James’s where millionaires pay no- 
thing, as well as parishes like St. Pancras, where struggling pro- 
fessionals pay often 4s. in the pound, would not only seem but 
be lighter upon the mass. ‘hey also evidently lean towards, 
though they do not recommend, a proposal circulated by the 
Poor-law Board in 1858, under which the metropolis would 
be divided into six or more districts, each with its vagrant 
asylum. That proposal was defeated by the passive resistance 
of the Guardians, who in London are accustomed to believe 
that their sole duty is to the ratepayers, and not to the rate- 
payers and the starving; but it seems a most sensible idea. 
Taken with the new official reeommendation it would establish 
in London say ten great official asylums, where the homeless 
could find lodging and the houseless food without the interven- 
tion of parish beadles, or other persons brutalized by parochial 
power. Ina few months these asylums would be perfectly 
well known, the police of London would be en rapport with 
their officers, and one portion of the great aggregate of misery, 
and sin, and suffering, amidst which we are all so comfortable, 
would cease away from the earth. 

A more humane suggestion it would be difficult to conceive. 
Whatever else may be outside our duty, the prevention of 
death in the streets from hunger, and exposure, and naked- 
ness, and the weary waiting till London Guardians have found 
their consciences, and parish beadles have had their gin, 
must be within it, and we trust that Parliament, anxious as | 
it is to improve the breed of horses and to punish people who 
play false notes on cheap barrel-organs, and to snub Mr. 
Gladstone, may still find the time, and the temper, and the 
energy to attend this Session to this “ trifling detail,” with the 
few hundred lives it involves. But we would go one step 
farther. It would not be very expensive, or very much out of 
the ordinary official routine, to attach a medical officer to each 
of these asylums, and make him the paid and responsible 
centre of the relief organization suggested so sensibly by the 
Committee. He would do his work well and heartily, and 
money would flow in in perennial streams. Nothing is want- 
ing at this moment but a link between the abounding charity 
existing in this great city and its still more abounding misery, 
and here it is ready to our hands. Nobody is going to trust 
sixpence to an average relieving officer, but no magistrate 
ever asks for money for the poor without being astonished at 
the response, and medical officers selected ad hoc would be 
trusted as fully as magistrates. They would be the distri 
butors of all that mass of money which men with deep pity 
for the suffering, but no time for benevolence, will give to any 
responsible man not connected with Poor-law management. 
They give some of it now to clergymen, but they would prefer 
an almoner pure and simple, partly because clergymen are 
apt to ask questions about conduct not necessary when human 
beings are starving, and partly because there exists in London 
no connection between the clergy and their richer parishioners. 
The medical offivers of the asylums, chosen from among men 
like Dr. Moore, of Bethnal Green, who risked his post rather 
than let starving women die of Mr. Christie’s obstinacy, would 
acquire the confidence of the poor, and, being disconnected 
with the unions, could assist classes who, as the Committee 
acknowledge and all its witnesses allege, die of starvation 
rather than ‘‘ sacrifice their independence,” or acecpt alms at 
the hands of low-bred men who, being paid out of the rates, 
hold the recipients of the rates lower than the mangy dogs 
they are so fond of keeping. ‘The asylum would provide the 
funnel between the wealthy and the starving over the want 
of which the Board has so long grieved in vain, perhaps put 
an end to the scandal that in the wealthiest city in the world 
there are, on an average, two deaths a week traceable in an 


i 
QUEEN’S PLATES. 
I all popular complaints the outcry against the long list of 
aged officers who stand at the head of the “ Navy List” Seems 
to be about the most shortsighted. What should we do Without 
the British Admiral? flow desolate a prospect would the daily 
papers yield to the leisurely reader, if his eyes were never again to 
be greeted by the familiar signatures of Fitzroy, Sartorius, oy 
Rous! In a country like this we must have a class to be the 
champions of the causes which no one else will maintain, and noy 
that the Bar has become a mercenary corporation it is reseryed 
for the proverbial gallantry of the retired naval officer to be the 
forlorn hope of advocacy. Our chief astrologer is a naval lieu. 
tenant. More hopeful enterprises are led by the higher grades of 
the profession, and not even the difficulties of English grammar 
have deterred Admiral Fitzroy from his spirited attempt to settle 
the weather. But if there was a subject which apparently heayen 
had denied to the seaman it was horses. Storm, and rain, and 
wind are topics to which he has a professional claim, and 
Commodore ‘Trunnion, when he tacked as he rode to church, dis. 
played as profound a mastery over the one subject as ignorance 
of the other. All these things are now altered. Even the 
navy has succumbed to that strange influence which radiates from 
the equine genus, and a British Admiral is the great authority 
upon betting and blood, “light weights and short courses.” Other 
professions have long since given in. In the reign of good Queen 
Anne horse-racing was declared illegal. At a later period it made 
Mr. Justice Blackstone quote Tacitus about the love of our German 
ancestors for gambling, and that arbiter of all elegance Lord 
Chesterfield denounced Newmarket in his will as an “ infamous 
seminary of iniquity and ill manners.” It was in vain. In 1740 
a futile attempt was made to “ restrain excessive horse-racing ” by 
imposing conditions as to weights and prizes, but even the Legis- 
lature was obliged to concede full liberty to “ Newmarket and 
Black Hambleton.” Five years later all restrictions disappeared, 
save only that the plate run for was to be at least 501. Thence- 
forth the horse went forth conquering and to conquer. Since 
Queen Victoria has ascended the throne, says a grave writer, “ the 
Bench has been touched by the sporting predilections and feelings 
of the age.” A series of decisions evaded the precedents of 
former reigns, till the Court of Common Pleas, in 1842, de- 
clared that the law of horse-racing “sanctions any running upon 
the surface of the earth from point to point,” andsince then a statute 
of the realm has abolished the last rag of legislative prohibition. 
Earth being subdued, it only remainel to conquer the sea, and 
after the judges were on the turf one has no right to be surprised 
if the admirals followed. Of course the Press has followed suit, 
and on Wednesday last Admiral Rous’s letter shared with Mr. 
Disraeli’s vote of censure the exclusive glory of the Times's 
large type. All ranks, all all professions alike now 
cultivate the horse. The Church is the only exception, if 
indeed exception it be. ‘There is an anecdote of a Scotch minister 
which is often quoted by Episcopalians as an argument against 
extempore prayers,—but, as it has always seemed to us, with 
singular want of discernment. When the minister suddenly paused, 
as he was enumerating the various causes men have for gratitude to 
Heaven, and then after an interval proceeded, “We thank thee for 
that noble animal the horse,” it was not, we are convinced, from want 
of matter, but from a desire to impress on his congregation the 
importance of the step he was taking in solemuly recognizing the 
racehorse as among the special blessings which elicit the thankful- 
ness of the Church. 
It is therefore natural enough, now that we are awake to our 
responsibilities, that the lamentations of certain fainthearted 
grumblers over the deterioration of the breed of horses skould 
have agitated the inmost heart of the nation, and that General 
Peel and Lord Palmerston should have found it necessary 
to sink party differences for the consolation of patriots. But 
while voices to which England is wont to listen are doubtless 
necessary to cheer the hearts of those to whom the privilege of 
‘¢ horseyness” has not been granted, it has been reserved for Admiral 
Rous to give real racing men a reason for their faith. In former 
days, say the grumblers, the object was to have horses of great 
power of endurance and long wind, and accordingly races were for 
long distances and under heavy weights. Under that system the 
great races were between four and five-year-olds. But since 
horse-racing has been duly recognized as a national pursuit, great 
wealth has been expended on it. It has become to some degree a 
commercial speculation, and breeders of horses, like all other trades- 
men, look for quick returns. ‘The consequ-nce is an immense in- 
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crease in the prizes offered for two-year olds, mere baby-horses, 
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which can run only for short distances and under light weights. 
Instead of ‘* Eclipses and Flying Childers’s,” the breeders aim only 
at producing ‘“ leggy weeds,” which attain to great speed at an 
early age, and are exhausted before they are five year-olds. The 
Queen’s plates of 100/. each are perfectly useless. Nobody 
cares for a hundred-pound prize nowadays. Of the thirty- 
eight run for in England seventeen were won by one mare, 
which had six or seventeen walks over ; and of seven run for in 
Ireland eight were awarded to the same animal. Since therefore 
the Queen’s plates are useless for the only object in which the 
nation is interested, the raising, as the preamble of the 13th Geo. 
II.,c. 19, states, of “ strong and useful horses,” let them be abolished 
at once, and a useless expenditure of public money saved. 

To this terrible declaration Admiral Rous first pleads the general 
issue. —the breed of horses has not deteriorated. Some men will 
deny the progress of mankind. Since the Darley Arabian was 
imported,—in thirteen generations,—we have one-fifth more speed 
and more strength, and one and a half hands increase of average 
stature, and the deteriorated Anglo-Arabian thoroughbred, even 
when degraded to a butcher’s hack, will “ beat the Flower of the 
Desert any distance under 100 miles.” After this we give up the 
traditional faith of our childhood in the Arab steed. Indeed the 
picture the Admiral draws of the present condition of the noble 
animal is most encouraging. With what awe one hears of stallions 
like Stockwell and King Tom, which are framed to gallop under 
20st. And whose blood does not boil when ‘ the 2,700 brood mares” 
are accused of giving birth to more “ leggy weeds” than other do- 
mestic animals? ‘* Look at home,” says the indignant Admiral, for- 
getting somewliat, we think, that respect for the weaker sex which is 
as much a characteristic of the navy as horseyness, “in the human 
race there is a difference much greater to their discredit.” For 
ourselves, feeling most strongly the impudence of the Yahoo who 
has ventured to speak disparagingly of the Houynhmn brood 
mares, we must decline to sanction what seems to us, to say the 


least of it, an unnecessary insult to the British matron. But 
much may be forgiven to zeal. The upshot of the matter seems to 
be that you cannot have great speed under heavy weights. For 


every class of horse as well as man nature has its compensations. 
Even that despised body tailors, mere ninth parts of humanity, if 
they sit all day cross-legged and in slippers, can give 10 yards in 
100 to any of the industrious classes who carry heavy burdens and 
wear heavy boots. ‘This isthe true cause why we have short courses 
and light weights. If, again, we have not horses famed for running 
long distances, it is because we breed now a days for size and 
strength. ‘The heroes of old” were small horses, who 
could not compete with the modern racer under heavy weights. 
If ‘the speedy and magnificent Sultan” on the Beacon 
Course at 9 st. 3 Ib. and 9 st., ‘‘had the stout Centaur ex- 
tended at the turn of the lands,” it caunot be denied that 
the “big one” had triumphed on the Round Course at 12 st. 
and 11st. 91b. A large powerful horse that at light weights can- 
not get six furlongs in good company will carry a 17 st. Admiral 
four miles in eleven minutes. Who in the face of facts like these, 
can doubt that the national object has been attained, and “the 
Anglo-Arabian adapted to carry heavy men across country and at 
the head of their regiments?” If such noble animals are scarce it 
is because Mussoo has become a purchaser of thoroughbreds up to 
14 st., and Royal and Imperial buyers will give 600/. for any- 
thing of that mark “ which can bend his knees.”’ 

Still it seems to be admitted even by the Admiral that endur- 
ance as distinguished from muscular strength is not encouraged by 
the modern racing system? No doubt it is, as General Peel says, 
a strange remedy to propose to abolish the Queen’s plates, and so 
do away with all the weight-for-age races. But it is not asa 
remedy that it is proposed. The General admits that good horses 
will not be run for 1001. in four-mile heats under heavy weights. 
What good, then, do they do? The idea that they will induce the 
owners of four-year olds to refuse a good offer from a foreigner 
and keep them in the country seems in these commercial days 
to be a very doubtful advantage. Instead of these small 
prizes Admiral Rous would divide, if we understand him aright, 
the whole Government grant into two plates of 2,0001. each, 
augmented by a small sweepstakes,—the one to be run for at 
Newmarket on the Round Course by four-year olds and upwards 
the other at the Houghton meeting, the Beacon Course, by horses 


of any kind carrying 11 st. This seems a sensible proposition, | that very limited repertoire. 














the votaries of this great national pursuit of horse-breeding were 
to abjure Government trammels and agitate, as General Peel 
suggested, for the abolition at once of Queens’ plates and 
the tax on racehorses, Mr. ‘Gladstone loves simplicity, and 
how he can so long have endured to take 7,009/. from sports- 
men with one hand, and give them back nearly 4,0002. with the 
other, passes comprehension. In horses, as in everything else, 
demand will produce supply, and this last relic of the old exploded 
system of bounties should be spurned by a class of men whose con- 
stant association with horses gives}them a superiority to others. 
Even in 1745 the preamble of the Act of Parliament which restored 
liberty to racing men declared that *‘ the thirteen Royal plates of 100 
guineas each annually run for, as also the high prices that are con- 
stantly given for horses of strength and size, were sufficient to 
encourage breeders to raise their cattle to the utmost size and 
strength possible.” Since then 1007. plates have become trifles in 
their eyes, and prices have mounted and mounted till even Mussoos 
give 6001. for any thoroughbred up to 14 st. “which can bend 
his knees.” Let the turf, then, make some concession to the few 
austere moralists who disapprove of gambling, and shrink from that 
atmosphere of over-reaching and running dark which affects all 
horsey men, from Counts and Colonels to Yorkshire dealers. Let 
them throw off the trappings of their infancy, and cease to commit 
the Government to the support of their institution. They can run 
alone. Even if there are no Queen's plates the Court will still go 
to Ascot. And what is Royal favour to pursuits like horseracing 
and bookmaking, which are enshrined in the hearts of a Christian 


people ? 





BABIES’ NAMES. 
HE earnest little discussion which arises in a new nursery as 
to “dear baby’s name” seems a little absurd to outsiders, 

but the instinct of mothers is right. ‘The baby will not be Lord 
High Chancellor or an Archbishop, as mamma and nurse think so 
probable, but through life one of the most direct influences bearing 
upon his fortunes will be his name. It is almost a quality which 
his mother gives him, something which may smooth his path like 
a new faculty, or retard it like some physical want or bodily 
deformity. So great is its influence that it seems a little hard the 
parent should have so despotic a power, that the child himself should 
not, say at fifteen, have the right to insist if he sees fit upon a 
legal rechristening. He must accept the family cognomen like any 
other decree of Fate, and consent to be Sim for the same reason 
that he consents to be red-haired. But he need not be Sardanapalus 
Sim any more than he need have his eyebrows shaved, and it is a 
little unjust that a Byron-struck mother should have the right to 
inflict such a deformity. We do not allow a mother to tattoo a 
child, or burn letters upon its forehead, or snip bits off an already 
snub nose, and why should she be permitted to brand her child still 
more effectually, burden his life with a name like Adonijah, or 
Alietta Mehetabal Chinnery Stubbs, or Susannah Marianna Money- 
buckle Clayton, all real names of to-day, or render it ridiculous by 
calling him,—we know the man,—Noah’s Ark Hodgson? The mother 
would be hooted if she deliberately bred her son as a scamp, yet 
she may call him Jerry,—or taught him to be a sneak, yet she can 
compel all men to call him Uriah, It is very hard, and in that 
coming time when the dignity of humanity is fully appreciated, we 
expect to hear of a revolt of universal childhood in favour of extend- 
ing that dearly loved privilege of babies, “doing things one’s own- 
self,” to the right of rechristening. Mothers, however, are usually 
pretty sensitive to ridicule, and horrible names are consequently 
growing less common ; but still there is a want of principle in the 
matter, a need of a nursery law to which the injudicious, or the 
weak, or the over-political may at a pinch appeal. Women are 
imaginative, and apt to fall under the influence of novels and 
superstition, leading to names like Zanoni Tompkins, and 
Mephibosheth Britain; and fathers are disposel to name their 
children not with any reference to their comfort, but to advertise 
their own connections, or convictions, or, worse than all, admirations. 
Whether any man ever really called his son Acts because “he'd used 
up the Evangelists, and wanted to compliment the Apostles a bit,” 
may reasonably be doubted, but the habit of “ complimenting” the 
great by using their names is very widely diffused. Percy at one 
time because so common as to be regularly admitted into the list 
of “ Christian names,” and Victor will from this year be added to 
There must be scores of children by 


for it would make the Government bounties a direct test of capa- | this time all ticketed Garibaldi, a process equivalent to branding a 


bility of endurance,—the only quality which breeders have no 
interest in producing, and therefore neglect,—but which, from a 
national point of view, is of far more importance than speed. 

But for our part we believe it would be the highest wisdom if 








date on their foreheads, and it is lucky for the next generation of 
girls that the Princess's name is an old one, for if it had been 
Ceesarea or Napoleona they would have borne it none the less. 
So long as the name is generic mere ugliness does not greatly 
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matter to the child, but a name given from admiration is| of only one interpretation? Is it not a manifest fact that it is Conqu 
almost always peculiar, and if the original wearer were widely | taken by various thinkers in senses very different ? To say the fessor. 
known it is difficult to inflict on # child a deeper injury. It puts | least of it, is there not a perceptible divergence in the belief on Seyer, 
him throughout his whole life out of gear with his associations, | this point of Archbishop Whately, Dr, Pusey, and Mr. Maurice? skilfull 
dislocates the idea of the man from the idea of his name till nd Is nota further divergence manifest in the view taken by Mr, that+tl 
mere mention of him excites a smile. If his career is utterly | Hutton in the ‘“I'racts for Priests and People ?” Ts it not possible bore tl 
unlike that of his namesake there is a sense of dissonance, if it | that any or all of these views may be rejected by the vast majority tors of 
resembles it there is the impression of inferiority. Nothing could of orthodox Christians, and further that many may hold their of Bri: 
be worse for a rising general than to be named Napoleon, yet the | peace altogether, on the confession of an utter inability to attach writer 
title would sound as ridiculous if attached to a white-faced curate. | any precise meaning to the term? How is this mass of conflicting son of 
in most instances the secret idea of the unlucky man would be to} opinion to be dealt with? It does not harmonize well with the of Car 
live up to his name, to be Mirabeau Stubbs the Revolutionist, an | general spirit of the Spectator to put its own interpretation on the pletel; 
idea sure to spoil his life; but even if it worked the other way, half | word, and then to say that this is to be the limit of toleration pater! 
his energy would be exhausted in merely getting rid of his burden. | for the clergy of the Church of England.—I am, &c., A. Z, Hardi 
There is or was 0 very empectable shoomaber in Norwich to whom Now on this, as it raises a point of some interest, we wish to Baste 
his father, a free-thinker like most cobblers, gave the names of atts ‘ a We need not any that the netunal interpretation — 
Voltaire Paine Smith. Smith grew up a meek, godly Sunday- of our words was entirely opposite to that apparently given to then Haro 
school teacher, with no brains, and his name would have proved a a cite: ucmuianaiias” inh tus tani clearly excluded legal This 
serious embarrassment to his piety but that his neighbours fortu- p Meet of cor iol We anid ond have clin abl tation, 0 seems 
nately for his repute in class meeting could not pronounce it. eta ee nb ts ‘ that nas the long run clergymen of “ deeds 
They called him in their ignorance Vulture Smith, and the FOr ls ceils tune af lading wih one cm 6 ees os of wh 
man complained with re in Bie _— that he, best =. é English Church who do ti accept the one central idea woven into whicl 
ernst toagpcc Rete ney wegen 7 re ome wigan almost every thought and sentence of its liturgies in some very - 
a ee ey. Ses Sie” “ Paae Sivek, we earnest sense of their own,—in some sense that would make them -_ 
ens Se Sales Se ene Sah oe ey, Sr enemy am feel their duties to be ‘realities and not shams. What honest _ 
— eee, ame Ce ees aentoast wena oe Unitarian, for instance, could habitually use the Church formularies a - 
ome ramped by tee Ms eagune’ aune and the nate 98 - without shame and self-reproach? Sensitive and honourable men, gt 
namesake sells, but in private life it must be a very considerable as the English clergy in general certainly are, who disbelieve to b 
bore. ‘There is the poor man who died this week so suddenly at pon rr Christ is a proper object of prayer must origi 
oo ona en Beye ae bags ° a Badin Fe necessarily so interpret the Church's services as to make them oie 
elieve, a decidedly intelligent man, very earne 2what | - ita? ; 
advanced poreruiaglne a very good speaker, but if he had been an a rete Bin _ + Ling ne by oc car ae ge oe in | 
orator beyond compare he never could have lived down his name. oon pis Cea tic jun AR cheay of the pre ff Chih te the to tl 
Some on Vass toate nian wel by mR, So semenmeanes practical basis of being able to use the same liturgical forms with reig! 
Washington and of Wilkes, and of the difference between the i sufficiently uniform and hearty sense of sincerity to make the - 
and the senso of the contrast seni wo a ote seed appre, duties of the clergyman seem to him realand important. We have -r 
was too strong for common sense or kindliness. We heard a very niin: tak all the clergymen named in our correspondent’s Bris 
erated eri as 1 ie enenigi, “ natant fe amb a letter do or did feel this, and it is time enough to discuss the views -_ 
Sues So the 60's pene mening,” aan peey ar aneng Gane of laymen when they propose to take orders. Where did our cor- gg 
wie knees om Sheehan RAV SNS Uhe Seune quite compe Ge nese respondent find out that we wished to put our own interpretation Be. 
of incongruity between the horror of the event and the effect of on the word “Incarnation ?” We know well the many and subtle Har 
the sufferer's name, and all incongruity is grotesque. Byron Brown controversies that may arise on the term, and this is why we my yet 
Say Pe 8 Snes Senpeeee seem, Das auhedy wilt over Gellove be bis that the tie of a Church should be practical and devotional, rather or 
verses, and Demosthenes Jones had better follow any trade than than intellectual and dogmatic. Still s liturgy isa tie. And we have held 
eer A 0K pene, The meters pad eraser a little doubt that it will begin to be felt as one by the English clergy Quit 
all the mistakes they can make, that of giving their babies names exactly at this point. We know that the most opposite views of Str 
= oo oe ee erage nae onmting - ein the meaning of the sacrameuts create little practical difficulty in vu 
Gracchus or their daughters Semiramis, is the very ‘worst. There is the oininistention of the sacraments. But we do not believe that tent 
pe poesia for Re et Cisitioe to the tenive cr Sitoos namesonee | high-minded men will long continue to address Christ in every form a 
called distinctively Christian, probably because they have no relation ieee Sl th hold a very earnest conviction that he les lanc 
whatever to Christianity,—for the use of a name is to ensure distinc- Hee hs p vd tof prayer. We suspect that Gian thn den Gi wh 
tiveness, and when whole clans are named Henry, distinctiveness is | © t ’ oh, Pe sil am mS wrecise meaning to the term ” must - 
not attained. But if they want a new list let them shun the con- | |" gad ee ee ee eee ee “a : ; rice 
; ce: ee . feel painfully their utter inability to throw their hearts into 
querors, and poets, and politicians, and agitators, and ancient Tica cotidiian ot sit dur 
Hebrews, and either employ a surname,—the use of the mother’s | *#e Church services at all. ] 
surname as the eldest son’s preenomen is a blameless and useful cus- ne ee Pts ; amie i wit 
tom, and very ‘ arist»cratic,”—or revert to the old Saxon reservoir THE BERKELEYS.—(IN THE FEUDAL TIME.) tow 
now so liberally drawn upon for girls, but still neglected for boys’ Til. Berkeleys are, perhaps, the very best representatives of the oth 
names, popular idea of the “barons bold.” They are, according to Bri 
P : the most probable account, the descendants of a Danish pirate, or 
THE BASIS OF ECCLESIASTICAL UNITY. sea-king, whichever he was, who turned tradesman in Bristol, and 80 
WE have received from a clerical correspondent of ability and | ¢,,. generations they have been able barons, men proud and pug- ath 
weight the following interesting letter :— nacious to the last degree, guilty occasionally of most forms of be 
To THE Eprror or THe ‘“ Specraror.” evil except skulking, fighting kings, fighting barons, extending It: 
Srr,—In the article on “The English Congregation of the | their territories by every means, and holding their own by main wh 
Index,” in the Spectator for June 25, I find it asserted that | force, but with something of high chivalry and clearsightedness fro 
“the ritual of the Church of England will never be used long by | too, As nobles go, they must be accepted as belonging to the blue loc 
any cultivated class of men who do not believe heart and soul in | blood of England, for they are certainly,—and by certainty we Fr 
the Incarnation, and beyond that, liberty is the true duty and imply proof quite outside what peerage-makers accept as evidence, wf 
policy of the Church.” Iam not sure that I rightly understand these | —the descendants of Robert Fitz-Harding, who, in the reign of “se 
words, but as I interpret their meaning they seem to me to involve Stephen, made himself a baron by the strong hand, and they may Al 
more than one grave difliculty ; and I am anxious to be set right | be entitled to trace a still more ancient lineage. Their history is ca 
on a point so momentous. ‘The writer has just spoken strongly on | as old as that of England, and they are of the few remaining Houses fa 
the ‘dogmatic outbreaks of Convocation” and their futility in | whichresisted John and extorted Magna Charta. Who Fitz-Harding th 
arresting the course of thought; but am I to understand that he | was is not quite so certain, but it is fairly established that he was the m 
would employ coercion within certain limits, i.¢., belief in the In- | son of one Harding, who died in 1115, filled the office of Prepositor, of 
carnation? IJfso, how is this coercion to beexercised? As to the | 7. e., Pieepositus of Bristol, and is sometimes called ** Consul” and Vv 
voluntary retirement of clergy who cannot accept certain propo- ‘hag Patricius.” The name “ Prepositor ” seems to have been given th 
sitions, it is obviously useless to expect anything of the kind, | for a considerable time to the chief magistrate or bailiff of many ca 
unless the terms of those propositions are rigidly and unmistake- | English towns. Ie was the representative of the King or other lord R 
ably defined. But is the term “Incarnation” one which admits | of the town, and, according to Madox, superintended the estates and 
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Jevied the revenues. He is usually placed in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, but others place him in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor. In either case there is a chronological difficulty, which 
Seyer, who has examined the whole subject very minutely and 
skilfully in his “ History of Bristol,” can only explain by supposing 
thatetthe grandfather as well as the father of Robert Fitz-Harding 
bore the name of Harding, and that they were in succession Preposi- 
torsof Bristol. There are several accounts of the origin of Harding 
of Bristol. According to one, very commonly found in chronicle- 
writers, and in genealogists of the Berkeleys, he was a younger 
son of one of the Kings of Denmark. Sweyn Estrith, the nephew 
of Canute, is usually selected for this purpose, but Seyer has com- 
pletely exploded this idea, as well as the whel theory of the Royal 
paternity of Harding. The next theory is that he is the same with 
Harding, the son of Elnoth * Stallarius,” the ‘ Stallard,’ or 
Master of the Horse to Edward the Confessor and Harold, a 
Saxon, who was killed in opposing an invasion of the West by 
Harold's sons, two or three years after the battle of Hastings. 
This is a much more tenable hypothesis than the former, but 
seems, on the whole, improbable. ‘The family still possess many 
deeds of purchases of lands, &c., by Robert Fitz-Harding, in none 
of which does he trace his pedigree back farther than Harding,— 
which he would probably have done had he been the grandson or 
descendant of so distinguished a landed proprietor as Elnoth the 
Stallard appears from Domesday to have been. And from the 
same deeds it seems that Robert Fitz-Harding himself purchased 
all his estates, which points to money, and not land, as the founda- 
tion of Ilarding’s position. On the whole, the probability seems 
to be that the general tradition that Harding was of Danish 
origin is correct, and that he sprang from some sea-ruver, —possibly 
“gea-king,’—who, combining, as many of them dil, the parts of 
pirate and merchant, settled ultimately in the latter capacity 
in Bristol, and who (or a descendant) by his wealth rose 
to the position in which we find Harding in the Conqueror’s 
reign. Harding, who died in 1115, was succeeded by his 
son Robert Fitz-Harding, who by some (but not old) authori- 
ties is said to have also served tie office of Prepositor of 
Bristol. Ile lived first in Broad Street, and afterwards re- 
removed to a great stone house which he built on the Frome. This 
rests on the authority of an old Latin deed in the charturlary of 
St. Augustine, Bristol, which runs as follows :—‘‘ Robert, son of 
Harding, to all his liegemen and trusty and friends, greeting. Know 
ye that I have given and granted to my [son] Maurice the land 
which I had in Brist, of the barony of Ric. Foliot, which Bosso 
held, and the land which I had of the barony of Ricar. de Saint 
Quintin in Great Street [High Street,—there is still “ Small” 
Street], and the Jand which I had of the barony of Gilbert de 
Umfravill, to him and his heirs to have and to hold heredi- 
tarily, as they were granted to me by the lords of those lands, 
saving the service of the lords of the sgme lands. And also the 
land which | had in ‘ Bradestrete,’ in which [ first dwelt, and the 
whole establishment which I there had, and also the great stone 
house which I built upon Frome, I have given to the same Mau- 
rice, my son, provided that Eva, my wife, shall hold that land 
during her life, and after her death it revert freely and peaceably 
to Maurice my son and his heirs [the MS. unintelligible], together 
with the land in which I had a bakehouse by the wall as you go 
towards St. James [? the town wall near Bridewell], and with the 
other possessions which I have given to him, as well in the town of 
Brist’ as without.” 

Until 1247 the river Frome ran through Baldwin's Street, 
so that Fitz-Harding’s great stone house was in a place which 
was afterwards a part of Baldwin Street. Maurice's widow 
bequeathed this stone house to the Abbey of St. Augustine. 
It probably, as Mr. Seyer conjectures, looked in front on the marsh 
which extended to the hill of Billeswick, now the College green, 
from which place the house was not 509 paces distant, the back 
looking on Baldwin Street, or, as it then was, a branch of the river 
Frome. According to Leland, Harding and Fitz-Harding had a 
“ fair house” also in the country, afterwards ‘Sneed Park ’’ and 
“Sea Mills,’ the spot on which stood the ancieat Roman town 
Abona. Robert Fitz-Harding married Eva, whom some accounts 
call the daughter of Sir Estmond and the Lady Godiva, with the 
fabulous addition that one of these ladies was the sister of William 
the Conqueror. By Eva he had five sons and two daughters. ‘The 
miserable civil wars between Stephen and Matilda kept the county 
of Gloucester in a continual state of turmoil and anarchy. ‘The 
West of England generally stood for Matilda, as the East did, on 
the whole, for Stephen, and Bristol and London were the respective 
capitals of the two parties. The former city was held by Earl 
Robert of Gloucester, Matilda’s half-brother, who was the 





castellan thereof, and the citizens warmly adhered to the Angevin 
party. Robert Fitz-Harding especially is said to have granted 
largely out of his hoards of money towards the support of that cause. 
In 1142 Prince Henry, then a boy of nine years old, came to 
Bristol, where he is said to have stayed four years, and, according 
to the tradition, there received his education, at the house of one 
Matthews, a schoolmaster in Baldwin's Street, or rather on the 
bank of the Frome. ‘There is also a tradition that he thus formed 
the acquaintance of Robert Fitz-Harding, which, considering the 
part taken by the latter in his service, is most probable. In the 
year 1140 l’itz-Harding began to build the Abbey of St. Augustine. 
His wealth was already very great. Besides money, he had many 
large estates in lands. Ie possessed in Gloucestershire the manors 
of Filton and Horfield, of Almondsbury, Uley, Nibley, Siston, 
Thornbury, where he built the body of the church and the tower, 
and dwelt at Roll’s Place, Beverstone, Elberton, King’s Weston, 
which was ancient demesne of the Crown, and which, together 
with Beverstone, he settled on Robert, his second son, the manor of 
Bray, in Devonshire, purchased by him of William de Braiose ; 
the manor and advowson of Portbury, in Somerset, purchased of 
Richard de Moreville; the manor and advowson of Were, in the 
same county, purchased of Julian de Borton, and various other 
estates, besides what he had in Bristol and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, viz., the manor of Byleswike, purchased from the Earl 
of Gloucester, whereon he built his new abbey ; the manor of Lega 
[Abbott's Leigh], near Bristol, a member of the manor of Bed- 
minster ; the manor of Bedminster itself, which he purchased from 
the Earl of Gloucester ; and ‘divers lands, tenements, and rents 
in Bristowe and Radeclyve.” <A still more important grant 
was soon afterwards made to him. One of the principal adhe- 
rents of Stephen in Gloucestershire was Roger de Berkeley, Baron 
of the manor of that name, one of the greatest manors in England, 
having at the time of Domesday Book attached to it several 
subordinate manors, such as Camne, Dursley, Cowley, Uley, 
Nymphsfield, Wootton, Kingscot, Ouzleworth, Almondsbury, &c. 
There was also at Berchelai or Berkeley a market, 17 vassals or 
homagers dwelling in it, who paid their tax in the rent, which 
rent or farm paid by Roger de Berchelai or Berkeley (the holder 
at the time of the survey) to the Crown was 170/., which for the 
purchase of commodities would now be worth between 2,00)/. and 
3,000/. Roger, the descendant of this Roger de Berkeley, was 
seized by Walter of Hereford, a retainer of the Earl of Glouces- 
ter, some time between 1144 and 1147, and after being subjected 
to cruel indignities and tortures before his own residence in order 
to compel him to give up his estates, was carried prisoner to Bris- 
tol. ‘The Empress Matilda and her son Henry after this granted 
to Robert Fitz-Harding in discharge of his disbursements in their 
service, first one hundred pounds land out of Ber'’seley manor, with 
the manor of Bilton, and the liberty of building or strengthening a 
castle at Berkeley, and he became, according to the original grant 
of Henry, his man, that is, a baron of the realm. Afterwards the 
whole lordship or honour of Berkeley was taken from Roger de 
Berkeley and given to Robert Fitz-Harding, with the exception of 
the dependent manor of Dursley, which Roger was allowed to re- 
tain, and from this time he subsided into Baron of Dursley. But 
either Roger himself, after his release, or a son of the same name, 
seems to have led the new citizen Baron of Berkeley so unquiet 
a life, that it is even ssid that Fitz-Harding petitioned 
Henry on that account to take back the barony. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that after Henry and Ste- 
phen came to an agreement, an arrangement was entered 
into respecting the disputed barony, and a contract made “ be- 
tween Sir Robert Fitz-Harding, Lord and Baron of Berkeley, 
and Sir Roger of Berkeley, Lord and Baron of Dursley, in the 
house of Robert Fitz-Harding at Bristowe, and in the presence of 
King Stephen, and of Henry Duke of Normandy, and Earl of 
Anjou, and by his assent, and in the presence of many others, both 
clerks and Jaymen.” By this contract it was agreed that Maurice, 
eldest son and heir of Robert Fitz-Harding, should marry Alice, 
daughter of Roger de Berkeley, receiving with her the town of 
Slimebrigge, and that Robert, son and heir of Roger de Berkeley, 
should marry Helena, daughter of Robert Fitz-Harding. And it 
was mutually agreed that Alice should have 20/. a year in land of 
the fee of Berkeley for her dower, and Helena was to have the 
manor of Siston assigned to herin dower. Whereupon all right in 
the barony of Berkeley was voluntarily released by the Lord Dursley. 
It is doubtful whether the Castle of Berkeley was first built by 
Robert Fitz-larding or only repaired and restored by him,—pro- 
bably the latter. ‘The agreement and marriage contract between 
the rival families must have been concluded at the very end of 1153 
or the very beginning of 1154. In 1168 Robert Fitz. Harding en- 
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tertained at Bristol Dermot MacMurrogh, King of Leinster, with 
sixty in his company, when he came over to solicit succours from 
Henry II. He died in 1170, his wife Eva, who survived him till 
1173, founding a religious house called the Magdalens, “ by 
Bristol,” afterwards the King David Inn on St. Michael’s Hill. 
Their second surviving son, Robert, became Baron of Were, in 
Somerset. His possessions, swollen by successive marriages, 
&c., passed through successive heiresses into various families, 
and ultimately in Henry VILI.’s reign vested in the Percevals, 
afterwards Karls of Egmont. 

Maurice, eldest surviving son and successor of Robert Fitz-Hard- 
ing as second Baron of Berkeley (by tenure) of that family, assumed 
the name of ‘“ De Berkeley,” probably on his marriage with Alice 
de Berkeley. He removed from Bristol to Berkeley Castle, which 
he fortified, and paid, in 1189, 1,000 marks fine to the King for 
confirmation of his title to Berkeley and Berkeley ‘‘ Hernesse ” 
(or lordship). By his wife Alice he had six sons. He was 
succeeded as third Baron (by tenure) by his eldest son Robert, who 
in 1191 paid the King 1,000/. for livery of his inheritance. Again 
in 1199 he paid 60 marks for a confirmation thereof, and for a 
charter of fairs in his manor of Berkeley. He was constable of the 
castle of Bristol. He joined the Barons against King John, but 
made his peace with the Kingin15th John. Two years afterwards 
he was again in arms with the Barons, and was one of those who 
invited Prince Lewis of France into England and swore allegiance 
to him. He was excommunicated by the Pope, and his castle 
and lands seized, and the profits thereof appropriated to the 
maintenance of the castle of Bristol. ‘The next year, however, he 
obtained a safe-conduct to come tothe King, who was at Berkeley 
Castle, made his submission, and obtained a grant of his manor 
of Carne, in Dorsetshire, for the support of his wife. On the 
accession of Henry III. Robertde Berkeley for a fine of 9667. 13s. 4d. 
made his peace, and was restored to all his lands except the castle 
and town of Berkeley. He was a great benefactor of the Church, 
and died in 1219 without issue, being succeeded by his brother 
Thomas, who in 1223 obtained the restoration of the castle and 
town of Berkeley. He also was a benefactor of the Church, and 
died in 1243, and was succeeded as fifth Baron by his eldest son 
Maurice, who paid 1,000/. for his relief, and, doing homage, had 
livery of his inheritance. He had accompanied his father in the 
wars in France, and in the 41st Henry III. wasin Prince Edward's 
expedition against the Welsh, and he served against Lleweilyn in 
the three following years. 

In the 45th Henry ILI. he obtained a grant of 40 marks yearly 
pension out of the Exchequer until the King should better provide 
for him. In the 46th Henry III. he obtained a charter for free 
warren in his lordship of Wendon, in Essex (part of the marriage- 
portion of Isabel his wife), with the right to hold a weekly market 
and yearly fair there. ‘This Isabel was the daughter of Maurice 
de Creoun, a great baron of Lincolnshire. He was by his 
marriage connected with the Royal family, for his wife’s mother, 
Isabel, was sister to William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, and 
half-sister to King Henry. Nevertheless Maurice de Berkeley 
joined the Barons against the King, and all his lands were seized 
by the latter. In the 48th Henry III. the King, having a respect to 
‘his beloved niece,” as he calls Berkeley’s wife, assigned to her two 
manors for her maintenance, and in 55th Henry III. Maurice de 
Berkeley himself obtained a Royal pardon. He died April 4, 1281, 
leaving his eldest son and heir, Thomas, thirty years old. ‘This 
Thomas, sixth Baron Berkeley by tenure and first by writ of 
summons (June 24, 1295), was almost constantly engaged in the 
Welsh, Scotch, and French wars. He was present at the third con- 
vention held at Norham in 1291 to determine the conflicting claims 
to the succession of Scotland. Four years afterwards he was one of 
those sent to make a truce with the King of France, and the next 
year was made Constable of England. He was at the battle of 
Falkirk in 1298, and in the same year in consideration of his 
services he had a pardon of a fine of 500 marks inflicted on him for 
trespasses committed by him in the chase near Bristol. He had 
previously had licence to hunt the fox, hare, badger, and wild cat 
with his own dogs in the King’s forests of Mendip and chase of 
Kingswood. He was also subsequently to his Scotch services 
pardoned a ‘* debt” of 65/. which he “ owed the King.” He was 
one of the Barons who in 1301 signed the famous letter to the 
Pope, and in 35th Edward I. was sent ambassador, along with 
the Bishop of Worcester, and accompanied by his two sons, 
to the Court of Rome respecting affairs in France. He 
had been constantly employed during Edward I.’s reign in 
expeditions to Scotland. In the next reign he was similarly 
employed, and was at the battle of Bannockburn, in which he was 


i 
to have yearly summons to the Scotch wars, and in one of them, ag 
Justiciary of West Wales and possessor of lands there, he ig yp. 
quired to furnish 1,000 foot soldiers. He afterwards, in the 
disputes between the King and the Barons, adhered to Thomas 
Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster, who was in arms against the 
favourites ; but died during the struggle, July 23, 1321. 

Maurice and his son Maurice had violent disputes with the bur. 
gesses of Bristol, originally on disputed rights over Redcliff. This 
was a subordinate manor dependent on the manor of Bedminster, of 
which latter manor Robert Earl of Gloucester granted to the Knights 
Templars that part which was afterwards the parish of Temple, 
and which then became a separate manor, called 'Temple-fee ; the 
remainder, still called Redcliff, partly within the bounds of the 
vill and partly without, he sold to Robert Fitz-Harding. Both 
Fitz-Harding and his son Maurice granted charters to their “ Mey 
of Redcliff,” giving them similar privileges to those enjoyed by the 
citizens of Bristol, and the manor seems to have been considered ag 

















under their lordship, until in 1239 the city of Bristol obtained a 
grant from the Abbot of St. Augustine’s of the adjoining marsh, now 
the site of Queen’s Square, and the course of the Frome having 
been diverted into a new channel, and a stone bridge built over the 
Avon, a partial incorporation of Bristol and Redcliff took place 
about the year 1247, ‘ The burgesses of Redecliff became burgesses 








of Bristol, and were tallaged with them, and the place was con. 
sidered to be within the rule of Bristol and a suburb of it; the 
mayor and burgesses of Bristol held court also in Redcliff Street, 
and had a prison there; and they prevented, or endeavoured to 
prevent, any market being holden on that side of the river, and 
used all the means in their power to abolish the remaining dis- 
tinctions between the inhabitants of the two sides.” Still the 





lords of Berkeley maintained a co-ordinate jurisdiction in Redeliff, 
held court, civil and criminal, in Redcliff Street, and had a prison 
and a pillory there, and the King’s Justices recognized their 
feudal jurisdiction. The burgesses of Bristol, however, denied 
the right, and there were great disputes and counter-petitions 
respecting the exercise of the same by the Berkeleys, until in 1303 
and 1304 a kind of civil war ensued between the two sides of the 
river, in which each party harassed the other with armed forces, 
and sometimes crossed the river and invaded each other's posses- 
sions. ‘Thomas | ord Berkeley and his son Maurice were at the com- 
mencement of this warfare with the King in Scotland, but they 
returned in 1304. Redeliff had been grantel by Lord ‘Thomas 
to Maurice on his marriage, and the latter—being then 24 years of 
age—addressed a petition to the King, setting forth his alleged 
wrongs from the city of Bristol while he was under the King’s 
protection in the wars of Scotland, and particularly that 
‘Thomas de la Grove, of Bristol, and 23 others, and many other 
malefactors and disturbers of the King’s peace, called together by 
the ringing of the common bell of [ristol, in hostile manner came 
to his manor of Bedminster, assaulted, and entered into, and the 
doors and gates of the house brake, and his goods to the value of 
500 marks did take and carry away, and violently rescued one 
Robert of Cornwall, attached by his, Maurice’s, bailies for the 
death of Joseph of Winchelsea,’ &c., &e. But this was followed 
by counter-petitions from the burgesses of Bristol, setting forth 
a long list of offences against them, on the part of the Berkeleys 
and their retainers ; that they had with great multitudes of horse 
and foot enforced the burgesses to do suit to their Court of Red- 
cliff Street, and had beaten those that refused, and drawing them 
out of their houses, cast them into a pit, and had so cast and trodden 
under their feet such wives and maidens as came to help their hus- 
bands and mistresses, that many of them were wounded and died, 
with many other deeds of violence to individuals; and that the 
Berkeley retainers had entered upon certain ships being in their 
water of St. Katherine’s Pill, within the bounds of the town, ex- 
pecting a fair wind, and cut their ropes, anchors, and sails, under 
colour of distresses, as though the dominion of that water belonged 
to them, and not to the mayor and burgesses of Bristol, nor to 
the King. Adam, tle cheesemonger, also a burgess of Bristol, 
made his separate plaint against Maurice de Berkeley, William 
Parker, clerk, and others, for assaulting him in his house in Bristol, 
wounding and dragging him out of it, and casting him into a pit, 
and in a petition of William Randolph, late mayor of Bristol, the 
said Adam, the cheeseman, is said to have had his legs broken in 
such frightful manner that the marrow came out of his shin-bones ; 
and in the same year (1305) the mayor and burgesses of Bristol 
petitioned Parliament, setting forth their grievances against the 
Berkeleys, and how William Randolph was by their procurement 
beaten and shamefully wounded at Dundrey fair, &e. The King’s 
answer in Parliament was the appointment of two good men of 





made prisoner, and paid a large fine for his release. He continued 
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to examine into the disputes, and on their judgment the manor of 
Bedminster, with Redcliff Street and the hundred, were seized into 
the King’s hands, and were not restored until the 1st Edward IIT. 
Thomas and Maurice de Berkeley were also indicted before the 
Justices of the county of Gloucester, and fined 1,000 marks for 
their acts of violence ; but on the 11th of July in the year following 
they had this fine pardoned them on undertaking to serve at their 
own charges against Robert le Bruce and his accomplices, the King’s 
enemies—according to another authority the fine was 3,000 marks. 
Asingular change, however, now took place in the aspect of affairs 
between Bristol and the Berkeleys. ‘The burgesses of Bristol 
appear to have been brought by their late struggle into a state of 
chronic turbulence, and having succeeded in mulcting the Berkeleys 
they began to quarrel among themselves, and in 1312 broke into 
two parties; one headed by William Randolph, the former mayor 
and opponent of the Berkeleys, who with thirteen other leading 
official and ex-official citizens of Bristol had got all the power into 
their own hands, and were supported by a considerable party, 
backed by the power of the constable of the castle; and 
the other party consisting of a great majority of the com- 
monalty and many citizens of wealth and position. The 
immediate cause of the outbreak which ensued seems to have been 
the imposing by the Fourteen of certain tolls in the market and a 
custom called a cockett to be levied on the shipping for the King’s 
use. An openact of violence occurred on the 2nd February, 1312, 
and soon after, July 7, the King took the franchises of the city 
into his own hands, and on September 30 appointed as Custos or 
temporary dictator the constable of the castle, Bartolomew de 
Baddlesmere,—a baron of great power and property, especially in 
Kent, but a man of brutal character, at whose door the catastrophe 
that followed is generally laid. He was refused admission into the 
town and prevented from exercising any authority there by the 
burgesses and a newly elected mayor, and they persisted in keep- 
ing him out until, in May, 1313, the King ordered the Sheriff of 
Gloucestershire no longer to make any return of writs to the mayor 
and bailiffs of Bristol, and on various petitions and counter- 
petitions appointed Thomas de Berkeley, the old opponent of 
the town, and four others, to settle the privileges of the town 
and compose matters. They met in the Guildhall, but the party 
of the commonalty objected to them as consisting partly of 
foreigners, and refusing to abide by their judgment, left the hall 
and harangued the mob outside ; the common town bell was rung, the 
Guildhall was burst open, and the opposite party assailed with fists 
and sticks. Nearly twenty men were killed on the spot, and 
others broke their legs in escaping from the windows or leads. 
The judges themselves escaped with great difficulty. About eighty 
persons were indicted for this riot before the King’s Justices at 
Gloucester, but they refused to appear, and remained in Bristol, 
which rose in actual revolt. Randolph and his party were driven 
out and his goods and property seized, and Richard de Langeton 
and others of the King’s officers who ventured thither were thrown 
into prison. The insurgents built a wall and forts between 
the town and castle, and discharged missiles thence against 
the castle, and for more than two years they withstood all 
the menaces and armed attempts of the Crown, being headed by 
oue John le Taverner as mayor. The Sheriffs of Gloucester- 
shire, Somerset, and Wilts were ordered by the King to 
raise forces to reduce Bristol, and they collected upwards of 
20,000 men, commanded by the Earl of Gloucester, in the spring 
of 1314. But the citizens knowing the King wanted the men for 
his war in Scotland, resisted so stoutly that the Earl was com- 
pelled to withdraw without effecting his purpose, and reinforce the 
King for his Bannockburn campaign. At last, after a vain attempt 
by Aylmer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, to persuade the citi- 
zens to submit, a new attempt was made to enforce the Royal 
authority, Maurice de Berkeley was employed to cut off all com- 
munications by sea, and many other barons and knights and the 
constable of the castle carried on the siege by land. The citizens 
resisted for some little time, but their walls and houses being 
shattered by the engines, they at last surrendered at discretion, and 
the ringleaders were either imprisoned there or sent to the ‘Tower 
of London. ‘This was in the summer or autumn of 1316, and the 
King took the town into his own hands and kept it for some months, 
appointing Maurice de Berkeley as Custos of the town and castle. 
He is said by his family chroniclers to have exercised this dicta- 
torial power over his old enemies with great moderation, but the 
subsequent feeling of the burgesses towards him throws some doubt 
on this. Thus ended what was called The Great Insurrection. 
The Berkeleys came out of it at the top, as they usually did out 
of most quarrels, being strong-handed people, and persevering, 
with an eye to perceive where ultimate power lay. 





THE POLITICAL EFFECT OF EMIGRATION. 
[From our Spectan CorresponpDent.] 
New York, June 18, 1864. 
New York has just been shocked by a great scandal. Great on 
account of the nature of the body in which it has been brought 
to light, incredibly petty in itself. It has been charged, and 
upon investigation proved that the members of one of the local 
boards of public schools—that of the 4th Ward—were in the 
habit of selling their votes on the appointment of teachers, for 
sums of from 75 dols. to 100 dols., or for a percentage on 
salaries amounting, in some cases, to 20 dols. a month. The 
teachers bore this silently, thinking that they must, until the 
screw was turned once too often, and then one cried out. There 
was instant investigation, full proof, and summary expulsion of 
the guilty officers, and indignation on all sides. Think of 
screwing a few dollars out of the hard-earned wages of school- 
mistresses and young tutors! to say nothing of corruption in the 
management of our public free school system, under which there 
are 200,000 children educated yearly in the city of New York alone. 
(This, mind you, in addition to such shoals of private schools 
that when they open after the summer vacation their brief 
announcements fill nearly an advertising page of one of our 
diily papers.) Again, I feel no shame for this exposure: “my 
withers are unwrung.” Neither my countrymen, nor my coun- 
try’s institutions, nor my race, are touched by this scandal. The 
eight local school officers who did this dirty act are all Irishmen 
born and bred, who before they came here were mere bog-trot- 
ting landlord-shooting “ pisints.” I more than suspected it when 
the matter was first bruited. I felt sure of it when 1 saw their 
names—Murphy, Kelly, Coughlin, and the like; but I took the 
trouble to make special inquiry, and found that my opinion was 
correct in every instance. In another case, involving folly but 
not corruption in higher quarters, the Spectator has asked “what 
can we say of institutions” which place such men in such posi- 
tions? In the same number [ had said “my blush is for defects 
of political structure, and the consequent political composition 
on the one hand and supineness on the other.” I wrote without 
sufficient discrimination. Structure was not the word I should 
have used. These faults, these follies, these official crimes are not 
in any way the fruit of our political and social organization. 
Allour public troubles, our political corruption, our national or 
local wrong-doing, for the last thirty years at least, are the result 
of two causes, neither of which has any connection whatever with 
our national institutions or our national character. These causes 
are slavery and the admission of immigrants to the privileges of 
citizenship. And although the former is sin and the latter only 
foolishness, I believe, nay I know, that the folly has been not less 
harmful than the sin. But they worked together; the former 
corrupting, the latter diffusing and establishing the taint. The 
flood of Irish and German emigration began to pour into this 
country about 1816, until which time and for about fifteen years 
after, our public affairs were administered wisely, and our 
legislative assemblies, from Congress down, were, to say 
the very least, as dignified and decorous in conduct and 
language, and as pure as those of corresponding grade in 
any country. But about 1830 Congress began to deterio- 
rate, the delegates from the Slave States, previously arrogant, 
began to be brutal and vulgar, and those from the Free 
States to be poor in spirit and low in tone. ‘The reason of the 
latter change was that the Yankees of the better class in all con- 
ditions of life, disgusted at being elbowed and sometimes 
attacked at the polls and at political meetings by Irishmen with 
the bog yet upon their heels, and unable to read their very 
ballots, and led by low pothouse demagogues, withdrew from 
politics in disgust, sure that the national and State constitutions 
would give them perfect protection in life, liberty, or property, 
and knowing that all other interests, those of religion for in- 
stance, are here committed to private and voluntary care. “ The 
foreign vote” thus became a political power apart, to be 
intrigued for by the lowest order of politicians, who used it to 
control the North in the interests of slavery. It is against 
the embattled hosts of that coalition that we are now 
contending. But neither slavery, nor foreign citizenship, 
nor, I will add, universal suffrage, are inherent elements 
of our political institutions. Indeed, universal suffrage was 
obtained in no State until recently, and in some does not 
now obtain. The naturalization laws might be repealed 
to-morrow, they being mere laws, and not in any sense constitu 
tional enactments; and slavery has been abolished in seven of the 
original thirteen States, and retained in the remaining six, the 
new Free States having come in free. These two pests of our 
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country, slavery and the fcreign vote, are therefore no more 
inherent in our political constitution or “institutions” than yellow 
fever is inherent in the physical constitution of the community 
into which it is brought from the tropics ; nor are their fruits a 
reproach to tlo-ze institutions to which they are entirely foreign 
and adventitious. It certainly indicates a defect in our political 
institutions that we could only rid ourselves of one of these evils— 
slavery—by thisfrightful war,and that the otheris probably beyond 
hope of remedy. ‘Those defects we see ; but we see also that they 
could not be avoided without involving others which, in our judg- 
ment, are greater. But oh! that there had never a negro or an Irish- 
man come to these shores! We should not have been quite so 
rich ; should not have pushed ourselves so rapidly westward. But 
how much happier, how much healthier, how much lovelier and 
more respectable our national life would have been, only he knows 
who goes into that derra incognita of British travellers, the six 
New England States, where Irishmen, and Germans, and negroes, to 
all intents and purposes, are not. 

But I am forgetting the occurrences of the day about which 
only I suppose my readers care to hear. Well then, we 
have news that the Right Reverend Brigadier General and Father 
in God, Leonidas Polk, D.D., C.S.A., was killed in battle almost 
within his own diocese. His body was recovered, and received the 
attention due to his ecclesiastico-military rank ; but whether it 
“Jay in state” in full canonicals or in full regimentals we do not know. 
He may, however, have had his harness under his robes, like the 
fighting abbot whose * conscience clattered.” But why do I jeer? 
Was it not in keeping for a bishop to take up arms in defence of 
slavery, many of whose flock were slaves, and a part of whose 
stipend was, without doubt, often paid by the pawning of a parish- 
ioner or the selling of a communicant ? 

The proposed amendment to the constitution by which slavery 
was to be prohibited for ever has been defeated in the House of 
Representatives by a purely ‘‘democratic” rebel-sympathizing 
vote, which was large enough to deprive the bill of the two-thirds 
vote necessary to submit the amendment to the States, by which 
it would certainly have been rectified. Did the House represent 
the present feeling of the country, the bill would have passed un- 
animously. ‘Ihese democrats still keep in view the possibility of 
what is called ‘* reconstruction” on the old basis of a compromise 
with slavery. 

A more significant indication of the confidence of what you call 
‘a sharp-witted trading community” in the Government could 
not be given than the bidding for the new 75,000,000 dols. loan, the 
bids for which nearly twice exceeded the demand. In round num- 
bers 20,000,000 dols. were bid for at 105 per cent. and upwards, 
50,000,000 dols. at 104 per cent. and upwards, and 60,000,000 
dols. at 1034 per cent. and upwards. So that Mr. Chase has de- 
cided to refuse all bids at a less rate than 104. ‘The price of gold 
has ceased to be much influenced by the progress or prospects of 
the war. A YANKEE. 








AN ESCAPE FROM RICHMOND. 
To tHe Epriror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” 
30 Marina, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Tuesday, 28th. 
Srr,—I have received a letter from America this morning from 
which I make the following extract. Perhaps it may interest your 
readers. — Your obedient servant, Fanny KEMBLE. 


‘You remember in my last letter I made an allusion to the 
escape of our prisoners from the Libby in Richmond. You know 
how our unfortunate soldiers, officers and men, have suffered in 
that abominable place, and, if possible, still more in Belle Isle, 
where a number have actually starved and frozen to death. About 
a month ago we suddenly heard that a hundred and nine of these 
poor wretches had escaped from the Libby prison and were coming 
into our lines. Upwards of fifty succeeded, the rest were re-cap- 
tured, some it is feared dying from fatigue, cold, and hunger in the 
attempt. 

“The story of their escape is the most wonderful I ever heard, 
and though I am afraid I shall forget some of the details I would 





‘In breaking through the wall they could only strike one blow in 
five or ten minutes, being forced to do so only when a cart, omni. 
bus, or other heavy vehicle was rolling by, that the noise of their 
strokes might not attract attention. 

“Having pierced the wall, which was very thick, they began 
tunnelling through the earth beyond, making a circular bore three 
feet in diameter. ‘Their knives were their only tools here, and as 
they made their way in they used huge square wooden spittoons to 
drag away the dirt. ‘The man at the further end would jerk a rope 
to let his companion at the outer end know that it was full, the 
latter would then pull it out, empty it, and the man at work hauled 
it back again. Every night when their task was done they spread 
the dirt carefully all over the floor, patted it down, and strewed it 
over with soiled straw, piling up the stones before the aperture 
and boxes before the stones, so that if by any chance the cellar 
were entered there might be nothing to excite suspicion. 

‘* You may fancy the precautions they had to take, the patience, 
the perseverance, which all this required. ‘They knew by some 
means that there was a court surrounded by high walls attached to 
an unoccupied house on the opposite side of the street to the prison, 
and they bored their tunnel upwards with a view to bringing it 
to the surface there. . 

“ When they thought that they had dug far enough a discussion 
arose, some being of opinion that they had better make it a little 
longer ; to make it too long was as fatal as to make it too short, 
and they were afraid to risk either. At length two of the party 
received notice that boxes had come from the North for them, and 
they obtained permission to go to the place where they were 
deposited, a few houses off, on the other side of the street. They 
resolved to pace the street as they crossed it, and thus ascertain 
whether their tunnel was of the right length. ‘They managed to do 
so unobserved, their computation only differing by a few inches, and 
the tunnel was found to be too short by several feet. ‘They then 
went on digging, but being fearful of bringing more dirt into the 
cellar, and perceptibly raising the level of the floor, they patted 
what they now dug out down along the passage they had made, 
narrowing it to nearly two feet, and making it very difficult to pass 
through. 

“ At length it was completed, being sixty feet long. Meanwhile 
they had been walking a certain length of time daily up and down 
their prison to get themselves into training, and saving a portion 
of their miserable daily food to carry with them; others had 
gradually been let into the secret, and on the day of their evasion 
a hundred and nine were ready to make the attempt. They went 
in small parties, each making off as fast as possible as soon as they 
reached the outlet, and one mounting guard at the prison end to 
give warning. 

“It was broad daylight, and they only escaped by running across 
the street from the court while the sentinel on his beat had his 
back turned ; some were dressed in United States uniforms, some 
in the uniforms of the Confederate army, some in tattered civilians’ 
clothes, but all three are common enough in Richmond, where 
half the men are clad in uniforms taken from our soldiers, and so 
mingling with the crowd in the streets, some in parties of two and 
three, others singly, they made their way out of the city, and 
struck into the woods and marshes beyond, with which many of 
them were familiar enough from going through the Peninsular 
campaign. Of course they had endless difficulties to contend with, 
rivers to swim, morasses to cross, being forced to avoid all beaten 
tracks, take the most circuitous routes, lose time, and often retrace 
their steps to avoid the Southern pickets and the parties which 
were sent to scour the country as soon as their escape became 
known. The moment that the first of them reached our lines and 
made it known how many more were on the way parties of our 
cavalry were sent out to pick up as many of the poor wretches as 
they could, and, as I said, about half made good their escape. 
Those who reached home in safety spread such reports of the 
sufferings they had undergone in that hell that a renewed excite- 
ment regarding our poor fellows prevailed here, and about a fort- 





like to give you an idea of it. 

“* Twenty-five of them began the enterprise, being sworn to 
secrecy. ‘hey were lodged on the ground floor, and managed to re- | 
move one side of the grate or chimney-place in such a way as to 
be able to replace it again without leaving any trace of its having | 


been disturbed. ‘Through that aperture they dropped into the cel- | 


night ago a raid was planned, unfortunately by one of our least 
able cavalry commanders, to rescue the prisoners in Richmond and 
on Belle Isle by a coup de main. Whether it would have succeeded 
at all or not is doubtful, but the guide of one of the two parties 
proved a traitor, and carried them out of their way, so that the 


junction was not effected, and one party was forced to withdraw 


while the other, which had been betrayed, and was headed by 


lar below, which was full of rubbish and never used or entered, and | young Captain Dahlgren, was cut off and cut to picces, and after 
there they began to cut through the stone wall of the foundation. | 4 week of suspense, during which we heard first that he was 


Their only tools were a broken coal chisel and their clasp knives, 
with a block of wood which they used as a hammer. 


wounded and captured, and then that he was safe, we learned that 
he had been killed.” 
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A BARRISTER ON THE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION.* 
Tus, though written by no professional theologian, but the work 
of a Chancery barrister, is one of the most closely reasoned 
theological essays, and, what is of much more importance, one 
reasoned on the most comprehensive premisses, that we have met 
with for many years. Mr. Fry, we need scarcely say, writes in 
opposition to the Calvinistic doctrine of election and predestina- 
tion. But if that were all, we should take little interest in his 
essay, because we doubt whether the age when a Calvinistic 
creed is possible for thoroughly educated men, certainly when it 
is possible for thoroughly educated men to embrace a Calvinistic 
creed from the heart of a fresh conviction, is not in fact passed 
away. Even those who can refer such a question absolutely to 
the external authority of Scripture, who do not rather hold that 
it is predetermined hy that universal revelation to the conscience 
of man which is assumed as the basis and condition of historical 
revelation, can feel but little difficulty in the matter if they look 
at Scripture with that wider and more comprehensive criticism, 
which regards the general drift and scope of the whole as far 
more authoritative and decisive than a few strong words dropped 
here and there on a special subject. And even these few em- 
barrassing texts can only, as Mr. Fry has shown, when properly 
connected with their context, yield one meaning,—a meaning 
in perfect accordance with the natural interpretation of the 
consistent tenor of revelation. ‘There are more, however, who with 
ourselves hold that a revelation would be self-contradictory which 
professed to teach that an arbitrary will, even if eal/ed God's, could 
overrule all those principles of righteousness which we know 
(if we know anything) to be divine,—and to whom therefore the 
only effect of proving (if it could be proved, which it cannot, 
since exactly the reverse is true) that the Calvinistie doctrine 
does really run through the tissue of revelation, would be to 
convince them that that revelation does not reveal the divine 
righteousness, but some other inferior, imperfect, and arbitrary 
will. 

Both these truths,—the critical truth that the Bible is not Cal- 





vinistic but strongly anti-Calvinistic, and the moral truth that, 
if it were, it must lise its divine authority over us,—seem 
now so universally accepted by thinking critics and thinking 
moralists, that did Mr. Fry’s essay only establish them or either 
of them afresh, we should feel its interest to be rather antiquated. 
In fact, however, it does much more than this. It not only 
shows us how the Calvinistie misunderstanding of Scriptures 
sprang up, but discusses with very considerablesubtlety and ability 
the relation of Calvinism to the preset rapid encroachments of 


nature and physical law or necessity on the world of mera 


freedom. 

Mr. Fry’s general account of the doctrines of predestination and 
election appears to be this,—that they are taught both in the Old 
Testament and the New as applying to what we may call the 


another to dishonour, extend only to the external spiritual lot, 
if we may be allowed the expression, of Jew and Gentile—not to 
the dishonourable use which may be made by the individual of 
the more honourable destiny, nor to the honourable use which 
may be made by the individual of the more dishonourable 
destiny. Andin the same way he interprets the well-known 
argument of St. Paul, in the epistle to the Romans, on which the 
Calvinistic tenets are grounded, not at all in reference to any 
internal moral necessity by which men may be supposed to 
work out or fail in working out their own salvation, but in rela- 
tion to the general destiny by which God had pre-ordained that 
the Jewish Church should be widened into the Christian Church, 
and the Gentiles summoned within its pale. In other words, 


}when St. Paul talked of predestination and election, he was 


speaking of such predestination and such election as made 
Abraham, and Abraham's family, and the nation which sprang out 
of it, worshippers of one personal God, which selected Jacob rather 
than Esau, for no personal merit of his, to continue the line of 
the hereditary faith in its purest form, and which in the last 
days had cailed St. Paul himself from amongst persecutors to 
preach the Gospel of Christ,—such predestination, in short, and 
such election as is the inevitable result of spiritual circumstances 
applied in sufficient force to the temperaments fitted to receive 
them, but not such predestination and election as overpowers in 
any sense the limited freedom of the will within these circum- 
stances, not such as could make a saint of Judas Iscariot without 
his concurrence, or even rob St. Paul of the fear that he may yet, 
in spite of all these spiritual circumstances in his favour, become a 
“castaway.” Election, Mr. Fry teaches us, was simply a call by 
God to the true faith,—so powerful, and so certain in its action on 
the natures to which it was addressed, that many might yield to 
it, and the majority of those so called were morally certain to 
yield, whose use of that faith, after they had attained it, was left 
absolutely to their own moral freedom. How the Church in later 
days came to apply the terms election and predestination,—origi- 
nally meaning only election and predestination to a particular 
spiritual Jot (as we might say that most living Englishmen are 
now elected and predestined to a Protestant Christian faith, and 
most Turks to a Mahometan faith) how this came to be confused 
with election and predestination to a particular moral and spiri- 
tual use and result of that lot, he tells us very clearly in the 


l¢ . : 
following admirable passage :-— 


“The change which had passed over the visible Church between the 
days of St. Paul and St. Augustine had, I cannot doubt, rendered the 
apprehension of the original doctrine comparatively diflicult, and a 
departure from it comparatively easy. The Christians to whom St. Paul 
wrote at Rome or at Corinth were outwardly and visibly a selected few 


| out of the great mass of the circumjacent heathen ; the fact that these 





| 


spiritual influences and circumstances which determine on the | 


whole the faith and lot of large communities, not to the in- 
dividual exercises of free choice which determine the moral 
worth or guilt of intividual souls. ,If we understand him aright, 
he distinguishes even in the strictly spiritual sphere between 
the influences aud tendencies which God provides, so as to mould 
the destiny of societies and discipline them into a particular 
mood of faith or moral custom, and the use made of that faith 
and that custom within the narrow sphere of voluntary liberty. 
For example, le would say that the Providence of God took the 





Jews from Egypt into the desert, moulded them there by a series 
of new revelations and new institutions, and in this way 
entirely altered the general creed of the people, that is, the moral 
and spiritual seenery within which they lived,—but that the Pro- 
vidence of God did not provide how individual Jews should use 
that discipline, did not will, for instance, that Moses should be | 
so far elated by his position of leader as to forget for a moment | 
that he was the mere servant of God, or that Korah should rise 


in insurrection against him. 
that for every person now existing, the spiritual faith into which 
he is born,—Idolatry, Mahometanism, Hindooism, Roman Catholic 
or Protestant Christianity —is in some sense predestined for him 
at first by God,and that he is responsible only for the use he makes | 
of that faith within the narrow limits to which the force of free self. | 
discipline extends. In the same way he makes the prophetic 

exposition of the right of the Potter to mou!d one vessel to honour, 











* The Doctrine of Election. An Essay. Dy Elward Fry. Lo:.don: Bell aud Daldy, , 








Churches were elected to vast privileges was one which was indubitable 
and visible to every one who believed that the Gospel of Christ was a 
privilege to those who received it. Butas Christianity spread, this select- 
ness of the Christian Churches disappeared, and in the days of Augustine 
Christianity had long been the religion of a decaying and dissolute State, 
and included the great mass of mankind,—the worldly and profligate, 
no less than the spiritual andholy, Thus that outward and visible fact 
of election, as it existed in the days of the Apostles, had long disappeared ; 
and thus the thought would naturally suggest itself, that the outward 
Church, as it then existed, could not in its entirety be called elect; a 
new sense was therefore sought for the term, and the selection now 
thought of was, not out of the world, but out of the Church itself; and 
its end, therefore, could no longer be deemed to be the admission into 
the privileges of that Church, but into something else ; and what could 
that be but everlasting life itself ?”* 

Mr. Fry does not enter so much as we wish he had done into 
the sources of the great fascination which the Calvinistic doctrine 
has exercised over some of the noblest of Christian minds from 
the time of St. Augustine to the Reformation. If you look only 
at the positive side of the doctrine, the most masculine and the 
most pious men have frequently found a deep peace in the belief 
that their own greatest efforts are not really efforts at all, but the 
natural fruit ofa divine necessity,—that they can neither fail nor 
succeed so long as they obey implicitly the highest voice within 
them, but can only transmit the energies and register the decrees 
of a diviner might and wisdom. Again, even the negative side of 
the doctrine, that which regards the fulsities and devilries of this 
world as being swept away with little pity into a kind of limbo 


, > . “y , av | ’ A 
So we suppose Mr. Fry would say j of defeated impotences, has its attraction for strong intellects 


too. No doubt this is the sort of strength which Mr. Carlyle, 
for example, stiil attributes wistfully to Calvinism, and which he 
tries to translate into his own peculiar dialect when he appeals to 
“the infinitudes” to sweep away some sham, or to 1e-establish 
some coherent order in a world of shallow eaprice. Tn such lan- 
‘ wu as the pservlo- 
Choue perma- 
vain of 


*A p.ssage quoted by Mr. Faber, p. 29). from the writer kno 
Ambrose, in which he makes two kinds of ele tion, th 
nent'y, the olker net permanen ly, s:ems aa evi Lew 
feeling [have ence wowed to exp an. 
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guage he is but striving after his own eccentric method to exhibit 
the regenerators of human society as tools of a divine necessity, 
and the obstructions of those regenerators as certain to be crushed 
beneath the wheels of divine force and necessary law. No doubt 
ther és a very great fascination in a mode of looking at things 
which almost obliterates the human instrument in the grandeur 
of tie inevitable purpose; and which treats the impediments to 
that purpose only as so many foils to set off the ease with 
which they succumb to the greatness, the swifiness, the surevess 
of that purpose. Calvinism is but the personal and Chiistian 
way of merging the individual in the grandeur of a universal 
destiny. Damnation is the religious equivalent for that ruin 
which comes upon everything that rashly tries to stop tle wheels 
ofa beneficent Fate. We can see the intellectual fascination in 
such 2 mode of faith, and we can see also the moral fascination 
that there must be in a system which, almost as completely as 
Buddhism, merges the individuality of good men in the great 
process of the eternal decrees. 

One of the most subtle parts of this book is the discussion 
ofthe argument for a divine necessity derived from the assump- 
tion of the divine foreknowledge. Mr. Fry evidently rests his 
own answer to this argument chiefly on the theory that with God 
there is no such thing as “ time,” and that He knows things as 
they are directly, whether we call them past, present, or future,— 
not through those chains of causation by which alone man can 
reach the future from the standing-point of tiie present. Mr. 
Fry belicves that “time ” is a sort of fiction of the human con- 
sciousne-s, and that God knows, for instance, what I shall be 
years hence (as we call it) just as He knows what I am to-day, or 
was years ago, by direct apprehension. He uses the following 
poetical illustration of this very difficult line of argument :— 

“ Prediction is a word which may, and does, rightly express our human 
apprehension of some of God's utterances to man; but in Himself the Word 
of God is eternal with the Father, and to Him I dareattribute, not time, 
but an unchanging eternity; and so of all God’s other manifestations to 
man, we must remember that these are always conditioned by the 
narrowness of our capacity to receive, and so seem to us to bear about 
them the attributes of that time in which we are ourselves dwelling, 

“Let us for a moment suppose a man who had never from his birth 
come out into the light of day, journeying on through a long and dark 
gallery, lighted only by the taper he bore in his hand, but that here 
and there at long intervals crevices in the wall of the chamber let in 
broken rays of the glorious daylight without ; this man might well take 
up the conceit that the sun had, like his own little taper, been moving 
its place from crack to crack, travelling along as he travelled along,—he 
might well be pardoned if from such successive glimpses he gained no 
conception of the sun, with whose glory, be it where it may, the whole 
heavens are overflowed, And if we, in our own darkness, attribute motion 
in time to the Almighty, do we not act like such aman attributing change 
in space to the sun ?” 

This is finely put, but we suspect this metaphysical Kantian arti- 
fice for defeating the necessarian doctrine is neither needful nor 
sound. If it be possible at all that there is no such thing as tTme, 
then it must follow also that there is no such thing as change ; if 
what I was, what Iam, what I shall become, are all equally 
present to God, and by Him identified as the same essential 


— 
the Infinite future over every possible alternative left g 
human freedom, than if it were supposed that every alter. 
native chosen is specifically known from all eternity. If God's 
Providence provides against every divergent line of action open 
to man’s freedom, it is certainly not less divine or less infinite, 
than if it provide for one such defined line of action 
alone as the only possible. Of course it may well be 
that the apparent contradiction between freedom and fore. 
knowledge is only appareut. The subject is beyond yg, 
3ut the fact of our liberty is not beyond us. So far ag 
that extends, that constitutes a voluntary limitation by Gog 
of His own omnipotence; and it is idle to suppose that He 
who has thus voluntarily surrendered to our wills a minute 
portion of His own infinite Power should hesitate at a necessary 
consequence of that gift, if it be essential to it, by surrendering 
such portion of His own infinite power to know, as may be in- 
consistent with our real freedom. It has been revealed to us that 
He “ besets us behind and before,” and that neither darkness 
nor light hides from Him. But it is also revealed to us that we 
possess a real (not a fantastic) freedom, and that is a far more 
certain fact for us than any limitation put upon it as a mere 
inference from the divine foreknowledge. Grant it true that we 
may do either right or wrong, and that the choice is absolutely 
with us; we know that whichever we do God will still be before- 
hand with us, “ besetting us before;”’ but supposing it to be 
necessary to that free choice (which most likely it is not) that 
God should provide against both alternatives as equally pos- 
sible, we cannot for a moment doubt that He who abated some- 
thing from His Almighty Will in order to bestow on us a genuine 
freedom, would at the same time willingly abate something of 
His infinite knowledge for the same holy purpose. We cannot 
hold that it is essential; but were it essential, true piety would 
make no more difficulty in accepting it than in accepting, as it 
already does, a real and voluntary abatement of the absolute 
omnipotence of God. 

Here we must leave this thoughtful and almost exhaustive 
essay, only observing that the answer (on p. 167) to the argument 
from analogy in favour of the necessarian philosophy, is one of 
the most satisfactory aud felicitous portions of the book. The 
favourite form, says Mr. Fry, of the necessarian argument in the 
present day is to dwell on the evidences of inevitable law and 
unchangeable order in the world beneath us, bringing our illus- 
trations into closer and closer neighbourhood to the soul of man, 
till at last the wearied mind surrenders at discretion, not daring 
to exempt itself from so wide and close an induction, “It is,” 
says Mr. Fry, “as if aman should see a train in motion,” and 
seeing carriage after carriage, truck after truck, in long succession, 
that do not move themselves, but are attached one to the other, 
were to infer the same of the engine and deny it to be a locomo- 
tive; or as if, “ walking over a plantation and finding that all the 
people are slaves, I should deny that there could be anywhere a 
master.” That is the simplest of all answers to the one argument 





reality, then there is no such thing as progress, and all that was 
ever evil or good in me, all that was, or is, or shall be evil or | 
good in me, must be fused together in the eternal view of my 
personality. If time is a delusion, then moral change is a de- 
lusion too, and I must be deceiving myself when I conceive that 
T am not what I was, and that I shall be more thanIam. To | 
push to its proper conclusion Mr. Fry’s illustration of the man | 
walking in the dark gallery from gleam to gleam of light, not | 
only must it be sunlight from the same stationary sun which | 
enters at exch slit in the wall, but the same “I” must really be | 
ever standing at every slit, not passing (which implies change and 
time) from one to the other. If there is no time, there is no | 
motion, physical or mental. The world becomes a vast pro- | 
blem in eternal statics, and all dynamics a dream. This is | 








for what is called “ philosophical necessity,” which really im- 
presses most the modern imagination. The answer we think 
will impress it equally. 





MR. LU MLEY.* 
Mr. LuMitry has given us’ a very pleasant book, a little too 
reticent perhaps, and too mucli swelled out with allusions to operas 
and ballets which the public remember as well as he does, but 
readable, full of anecdote, and fair to a point defeated managers 
are seldom able to attain. ‘The most unfair annoyance inflicted 
by an artist never rouses his temper, the veille garde, the organ- 
ized conspiracy of dancers, dancers’ friends, and singers which 
almost ruined the theatre, elicits only a moderate censure, and 
even Lord Ward, who sold him up, is let off with the remark that 


not only inconceivable, but if conceivable it suggests much | he became unexpectedly a harsh creditor. In short, Mr. Lumley 


worse difficulties than it solves. To vindicate the liberty of man, 
that is, the power to change himsel/, by denying the reality of all | 
change, is to strain out the gnat and swallow the camel. — 

The true answer to the argument that foreknowledge in God 
implies a neces-ity over man is one which Mr. Fry implies at | 
least elsewhere, namely, that if God’s omniscience is inconsistent | 
with our liberty, it is not more so than His omnipotence. If | 
He willingly limits His own omnipotence to leave us a small | 
area for personal freedom, there is no reason why He should 
not (if it be needful) accept the consequent limit on His 
own omniscience for the same divine purpose. It would not 
in the least limit His Providence, which would be even greater | 
and grander if it were to be conceived as stretching into | 


writes like a gentleman, in one or two instances perhaps in too 
gentlemanly a tone. He might have omitted all mention of 
Lola Montez, for example, but he scarcely expects us to believe 


that he terminated her engagement after the first night because 
“true Spaniards indignantly refused to acknowledge the impos- 
tor as an exponent of their national dance,” and this although 
she ** would have drawn large sums of money to the treasury.” 
The popular explanation that Lola was a little too “piquante,” and 
“ provocative” even for the ballet, that Mr. Lumley sacrificed 
money to caste, may not be true, but his own account is just 
a trifle highflown. He does not give the public either quite so 
much information as to the pecuniary history of the opera as he 





* Reminiscences of the Opera. By Benjamia Lumley, London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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might have done, we cannot even guess from his pages what 
« success ” and “ failure” mean in the dialect of impresarios; but 
there is ample foot for those who like light reading nevertheless, 
and he explaias to us pretty clearly the temptations which in- 
duce a mau to become a manager, the difficulties of the position, 
and the aggregate of con litions require] to make a fortune out 
of the experiment. 

Mr. Lumley himself was a lawyer, and his first connection 
with operatic management arose from his being consulted pro- 
fessionally by M. Laporte, then lessee of Her Majesty’s, and tire 
man who made of the ‘opera-house the rendezvous of the 
aristocracy,—the scene where every box was a drawing- 
room and Fops’ Alley the most attractive of London clubs. 
He was in training for the bar, and his acuteness so interested 
M. Laporte, of whom he speaks in the warmest terms, that he at 
last offered him a partnership. Mr, Lumley, fascinated by a 
life which seems to interest those drawn into it as the dreary 
life of courts, where “all one can hope is to diversify ennui,” 
interests courtiers, consented, and was thenceforward plunged in 
a sea of difficulties, pecuniary and persoual, which lasted, with 
short intervals, until his final downfall. The theatre was trim- 
melied by all manner of leases, debts, contracts, and pecuniary 
obligations, and the management by a combination among the 
artists. This cabal consisted of the best singers, the best dancers, 
and the sinzers’ and dancers’ Igvers and admirers outside, 
with Grisi for revolutionary queen. ‘The clique dictated to the 
unhappy manager what artists to engage and what operas to 
choose, and on one occasion raised a furious row because T'am- 
burini had not been engaged. In vain did M. Laporte promi-e 
concessions, in vain did the frightened dancing girls stand for an 
hour in their prettiest attitudes waiting to begin, the omnibus 
boxes had been filled with men eager for a row, the music could 
not be heard, the respectable portion of the audience left the 
house, and at last the rioters, headed by a Prince of the Blood, 
jumped upon the stage. Nobody was prepared to kick the 
Prince of the Blood or hand him over to a policeman, and the 
eurtain fel) upon Mohockism open and triumphant. Mr. Lumley, 
when on Laporte’s sudden death he gained the reins of power 
into his own hands, had not the “cabal” to meet, but he had 
other difficulties as serious; but then he understood governing,— 
was in his way a little Napoleon. He had a grand talent for 
silence, used to adopt a policy of reserve which, as he says, gained 
for hiin the name of * Le Mysterieux,” but which succeeded, and 
he had a trick of refusing to interfere in matters out of his own 
department which was wonderfully effective. When he did in- 
terfore it was either by a coup d'état, as by the dismissal of Lola, 
or by some small but most able exercise of address. He wanted 
one year to have a grand sensation ballet, and having at command 
the four best dancers who ever lived, Taglioni, Cerito, Carlotta 
Grisi, and Lucille Grahn, thought he could manage it. Perrot, the 
ballet-master, composed a pas de quatre with all the art of which 
he was capable, and then the difficulties began. “ Material 
obstacks were easily overcome. When it was feared that 
Carlotta Grisi would not be able to leave Paris in time to rehearse 
and appear for the occasion, a vessel was chartered from the 
Steam Navigation Company to waft the sylph at a moment’s 
notice across the Channel ; a special train was engaged and ready 
at Dover; relays of horses were in waiting to aid the flight of the 
danseuse ali the way from Paris to Calais. ‘These preparations 
were not the only means used on this trying occasion, where 
every chance of collision was to be avoided as iustantaneously fatal 
to the vitality of the scheme; tact, temper, and every attribute 
of the diplomatic urt were to be exerted to the utmost. In the 
execution of the project the difficulties were again manifold. 
Every twinkle of each foot in every pas had to be nicely weighed 
in the balance, so as to give no preponderance. Each danscuse 
was to shine in her peculiar style and grace to the last stretch of 
perfection ; Lut noone was to outshine the others—unless in their 
own individual belief.” 

* All was at length adjusted. Satisfaction was in every mind; the 
pas de quatre was rehearsed,—was announced ; the very morning of the 
event had arrived; no further hindrances were expected. Suddenly, 
while I was « ged with lawyers in my own room, deeply occupied 
with the uwrangements for my purchase of the opera-house (of 
which more hereafter), poor Perrot rushed unannounced into my 
presence in a state of intense despair. Without regard for the serious 
conclave assembled, he uttered frantic exclamations, tore his hair, and 
at last found breath to say that all was over,—that the pas de quatre had 
fallen to the ground and never could be given! With difficulty the 
unfortunate ballet-master was calmed down to a suflicient state of 
reason to be able to explain the cause of his anguish, The completion 
of the purchase of the opera-house was suspended for a few minutes 
and the explanation came, as follows:—When all was ready I had 









desired Perrot to regulate the order in which the separate pas of each 
dans use should come, The place of honour, the /ast in such eases (as 
in regal processions), had been ceded without over-much hesitation to 
Mademoiselle Taglioni. Of the remaining ladies who claimed equal 
rights, founded on talent and popularity, neither would appear before 
the other. ‘Mon Dieu!’ exclaimed the ballet-master in distress, 
we eruto ne veut pas commencer avant Carlotta —ni Carlotta avant Cerito, et 
if wy a pas moyen de les faire bouger ; tout est fini?’ ‘The solution is 
easy,’ said T to poor Perrot. ‘The question of talent must be decided 
by the public. But in this dilemma there is one point on which I am 
sure the ladies will be frank. Let the o/dest take her unquestionable 
right to the envied position,’ ” 

The ladies laughed, tittered, blusheJ, and gave way to each 
other, and the pas de quatre was a grand success. When it was 
necessary to display energy Mr. Lumley had it at command. 
When his prima donna Grisi suddenly declared she could not 
sing because of her approaching confinement, he dashed off to 
Rome, caught Madame Frezzolini, and returned in time for the 
London season. In no instance was he ever fairly beaten, 
though to the end of his career he was embarrassed by the pressure 
put upou hin, sometimes from courtiers using the Queen's name, 
sometimes from the great people who simply as great people 
claimed a right of interference. Miss Edwards was forced on 
him under the name of Signora Favanti, aud one Royal duchess 
wrote to him that his management had not given her unalloyed 
satisfaction! but the worst were the friends of the artistes, of 
some of whom Mr. Lumley gives a most amusins account :-— 

“Part of my troubles, certainly, arose from the repeated exigencies of 
the great in name and position, and some few of the more influential of the 
subscribers, Demands for changes in the performance, for the sup- 
pression of this opera or the repetition of that, to suit the convenience 
of one great person or another, for the purpose of serving a singer’s 
interest or for the gratification of a passing faney,—all these were con- 
stant thorns in the side of a manager who was only desirous to conciliate 
all his patrons. When to such annoyances are added the unreasonable 
requirements and caprices of artistes, with their angry expostulation 
relative to the position of boxes given, and ‘ explosions,’ in which 
Mademoiselle Cerito, for instance, was continually indulging, it may be 
easily conceived how that difficulties should habitually occur, Many of 
these were caused by a set of people (called by the Italians ‘ procoli’), 
consisting of the fathers, mothers, aunts, or other relatives, real or 
fictitious, of the artistes. These hangers-on consider their ‘ vocation 
gone’ if they do not ‘stir up the waters.’ The ‘Pere Cerito’ was a 
notable specimen of the genus, He considered his own presence at the 
theatre as necessary as that of his daughter. In lauding her choice 
‘effects’ he would invariably speak collectively, and say, for instance, 
* Nous avons dansé magnifiquement ce soir.’ ” 

Letters u-ed to shower on him complaining of this, that,and the 
other favouritism or want of favour, and sometimes the manager 
was compelled to conciliate a dancer supported by a clique out- 
side with as much tact and judgment as would have been required 
to administer a state. The dancers seem to have been more 
explosive than the singers, perhaps from the immense prominence 
given to the ballet. Mr. Lumley evidently believed that 
prosperity lay in his artistes’ legs rather than their throats, and 
mourns almost pathetically over the decline of the “choreogra- 
phic art,”— the old ballet, which told a long story, and bored the 
loungers who came to look at pretty women in pretty attitudes 
almost to death. 

The truth is the opera-house is a state, and it is in this fact that 
the attraction of management to men like Lumley consists. The 
great of the world under the hereditary system find their lives 
ennuyant, and try to make them interesting by turning pleasure 
into business, use as much * influence” to secure tlie engagement 
of a new singer as to pass a Parliamentary vote, intrigue for the 
favour of aclever dancer more anxiously than for that of a monarch. 
The manager is therefore a person of high importance to a high 
circle, finds himself socially courted like a duke, the companion, 
and for many purposes the equal, of princes. ‘The pecuniary 
result of a good season is pleasant, but it is the social result 
which tempts. Peers were bowing before Mr. Lunley during his 
reign, he was considered at Court almost a beucfactor for bringing 
over Jenny Lind,—a bishop rang Cathedral bells for her on her 
entrance into his city,—Metternich wrote to him as “ Mon cher 
Lumley,’—ambassadors made a State affair of the engagement of 
a troupe of Viennese ballet-children, the most indleensible act in 
Mr. Lumley’s career,—and he tells an amusing anecdote of 
Cavour, full of that sense of being himself a politician to which 
we have alluded. 

“ Nothing could exceed the kindness shown to me on this as on all 
occasions by my friend Sir James Hudson, the English Minister. It 
was during this short visit to Turin that I was introduced to the great 
Italian statesman Cavour, at the spontaneous solicitation of that 
minister. I was taken by Sir James Hudson into Cavour's box at the 
theatre, where I talked for some time with him. By chance, on leaving 
Turin, I met Count Cavour at the railway station, Phe statesman in- 
vited me to travel in the official carriage provided as far as our directions 


went together. In the course of conversation remarked that the neces- 
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sity of talking was one of the inconveniences of constitutional governments, 


and that, in my own little sphere, 
my views on all occasions, Cavour replied quickly, ‘ On ne s‘explique 
pas, on répond seulement,” 
he had promised to be godfather to the child of one of the Government 
Officials, On his return from his further expedition I was frequently 
summoned to conferences with the statesman, from which it seemed at 
one time probable that important results to my own advantage might 
have followed.” 
His fétes at his private residence at Fulham were the events of | 
the season. ‘They were thronged by persons of distinction of 
both sexes, as well as by ‘notabilities,’ dramatic, artistic, and 
literary, both foreign and English; the present Emperor of the 
ys 3 Sish ; I I 
French among the rest. Invitations to these gay ‘réunions’ 
were eagerly sought,” Jenny Lind and the Duchess of Bed- 
‘ ore ° ' J 
ford in one pavilion aitracting the whole London “ world. 
Mr. Lumley bore himself well among these personages; but to 
succeed in his ré/z a man must have something more than 
governing ability, tact, and appreciation of the public. He wants 
the fortune of an old noble or a great linendraper, and Mr. 
Lumley had it not. He was always compelled to rely on the aid 
of some “patron, * or association of patrons ; the patrons took out 
their money in control, and at last a quarrel with Lord Ward 
brought him to operatic ruin. Into the details of this quarrel it 
is unnecessary to enter, suffice it to say that the Peer had the 
power of cancelling the lease, and that, contrary to Mr. Lumley’s 
expectation, he insisted on having his money like any untitled 
person without artistic instincts. Mr. Lumley therefore retired, 
happy, he says, in his recollections, certainly happy in the temper 
which, after such a downfall, could support him in writing this 
most genial book. 


THE FALL OF BABYLON.* 
Tuts is the sort of book that we should like to see the Committees 
of Convocation, if they must revive the censorship of the press, 
beginning their lsbours upon. It is written by a clergyman, it is 
doubtless decidedly heretical, and its intellectual calibre, even 
where it rises to its highest point, would not in any way put to 
shame the reports of the orthodox adjudicators upon it, which some 
of the essays in “Essays and Reviews” certainly do. After reading 
Mr. Jowett’s essay on the interpretation of Scripture,—an essay 
in which there is much from which we should differ, but much 
more to admire,—or Dr. Temple’s on the education of the 
human race, to pass to the contracted and spiritless remarks of 
the Convocation Committees is but too likely to give a very 
severe blow to the orthodoxy of a raw student who only sees 
that some of the essays under condemnation are far above the 
intellectual standard of their judges. But there is no reason to 
fear anything of this kind with the Rev. Hibbert Newton, B.A., 
officiating minister of St. Michael’s Chapel of Ease to St. George 
the Martyr’s, Southwark. He is clearly heretical in his views of 
prophecy and inspiration,—indeed he evidently regards himself 
as a prophet, and, as we shall see, adduces some very remarkable 
instances of unintentional prediction in his own verses,— 
and there is ample scope even for the zeal of Archdeacon 
Denison in futhoming the depths of his futile heresies. The 
Rev. Hibbert Newton begins his work with telling us that 
“this preface should be read,” a needless statement if any 
of the book is to be read, for it is quite the most original 
and entertaining portion of his work. The interrogative 
apology which the reverend poet offers for his many cantos on 
the Fa/lof Bibylon in the words **had Homer used Cicero’s prose 
in condemning unrestrained passion or praising conjugal fidelity, 
would any one have ever heard of Homer and his Achilles and 
Penelope?” will give some measure of the intellectual calibre 
required to judge the work, to which we have no doubt the 
Committee of either House of Convocation would be com- 





[ should dislike very much to explain | 


Ife was then on his way to some place where | 


ee 
and the word has reason therefore to cop. 
flibbert Newton in writing gp 


lin the future,” 
gratulate itself that the Rev 
| the fall of Babylon did not follow the imaginary precedent which 
he set himself in the original suggestion that if Homer had 
written “in Cicero’s prose” we might never have heard anything 
of Achilles and Penelope 

But as it is, the English Congregation of the Index of the 
present day will be competent to sit upon it, which is perhaps 
unfortunate for the author, if it should chance that his or. 
thodoxy, like his “ subject and materials,” is ‘‘wholly of the 
future.” THe appears to have used the modern English tongue, 
even in that former great poem once called “ Anti-Christ” 
and then re-baptized the “ Resurrection of Israel,” on which he 
gives us an elucidative commentary in the preface to the Fall of 
Babylon. It argues by no means a despicable business inyep. 
tion to write writings with little or no meaning in them at the 
time, and then make them the occasion for future writings, in 
which prophetic meanings shall be retrospectively assigned to 
them by the light of subsequent events. But we are sure that 
Convocation would object to this view of prophecy even 
more than to that of Dr. Williams. The difficulty one 
would have supposed would be to find readers for prophe- 
cies while they still remained in the blank stage of empty 
generalities waiting for their own author’s interpretation, 
But perhaps this is a difficulty not more felt with relation 
to sacred and predictive poets than with relation to other 
manufacturers of blank cheques on futurity. The Rev. Hibbert 
Newton certainly shows no little ingenuity and confidence in this 
process of pouring into words which, when written and published, 
merely expressed a “deep no meaning,” a great fund of prophecy 
detected, of course, after the event. Thus he wrote, he says, 
in that poem called “Anti-Christ ” alias “The Resurrection of 





may observe by way of introducing the context, has just been 
“laughing with looks insane "—to whom in this dangerous and 
uncomfortable mood enter the “ships of Tarshish,” as infra) :— 
“T hear along the ocean deep, where sail 

Yon ships of Tarshish, bound the echoed roar 

Of war's loud thunders, till through flashing sky 

In conflagration they explode, and o’er 

The trembling waves in thousand fragments fly.” 
To which wonderful inspiration of 1848 the following instructive 
comment of 1864 supplies the key. It was, we find, really a pro- 
pheey—in blank—of an iron-plated navy, not foreseen then, but 
fully understood now. “The ‘ships of Tarshish’ were not 
casually named, quite the reverse ;—in Isaiah II. this designates 
the race noted for commercial enterprise and naval power ‘ when 
the Lord cometh to shake terribly the earth.’ The author only 
thought of ships, timber, and powder; but a conflagration has 
already been kindled among ‘ the ships of Tarshish’ on the other 
side of the Atlantic which has ‘exploded’ all our timber navy 
in a way that powder never could effect and poetry never 
imagined.” ‘This is certainly true, but it seems to be of the 
nature of a pun on the word “explode” by the Rev. Hibbert 
Newton of 1864, rather than a prophecy by the Rev. Hibbert 
Newton of 1848; just as it would be a pun if wny one should 
impute to Shakespeare when he put into Hamlet’s mouth 
“ Angels and ministers of grace defend us,” an unconscious pro- 
phecy of the ministries ‘‘ of grace” and justice in some Con- 
tinental States. Is this sort of prophecy a less heretical use 
of the term than Baron Bunseu’s, condemned by Committees of 
Convocation? Certainly it is a much more foolish one. Some- 
times the reverend gentleman takes credit, however, for more 
explicit prophecies. For example :— 


“In February, 1856, at the close of the Crimean war, which broke 








petent. Wherefore, if Homer had written in prose at all, 
he should be expected to write “in Cicero’s Latin,” the Rev. 
Hibbert Newton does not explain, but we suppose this must | 
be an obscure indication that if the reverend gentleman | ; 
had not written the Fall of Babylon in English verse, the 
prose language which it would have been most natural for } 
him to choose would have been that in vogue many centuries 
hence among some accomplished nation now in its infancy. 
Nor is this entirely inconsistent with the reverend gentle- 
man’s theme, as he assures us that the poem was sketched and | 
in part written “while the subject and the ma‘erials were wholly | 
in the future.’ To a mind so gifted that it can write | 
“with its subject and materials wholly in the future” it must | 
be un easy task to write also in a language “ wholly 


| 








* The F. a of ‘uteten. An Epic Poem. By ee: Rey 
London: Charles Westertor » Hyde Pa k Corner. 
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: Hibbert Newton, B.A. 


up Peelism, and also effected something in favour of the Holy Land, I 


| ha ud occasion to say, in a lecture delivered in London on the Seven 


Vials:—‘ The question is now being discussed in certain a 
whether “ Armageddon” be not that in Hebrew which ‘“ Sebastopol” 

in Greek, the august city: and the gathering there, the closing event of 
the Sixth Vial. Let it be well marked that the event in “prophecy 
before this isa most signal manifestation of demoniacal wonder-working 
powers; and the event in point of fact is such as the world never 
witnessed before: books and tracts in unprecedented numbers have 
| appeared on -the subject, and just when the student would, on our hypo- 
thesis, ook: for such. Watch and see if the world’s coming history and 
the events-of the Seventh Vial will exactly correspond, viz., a world- 
wide political earthquake—a division of some great community into 
three parfs, or parties, or both—a fall of “the cities,’ aeagy of the 
nations, and a vanishing of exi i crushing 
disaster 6n the papacy—a war terribly Sectvastive—tt ‘all “this comes 
next, thea we shall all know where we are.” 





As it is quite impossible to say whether any of these events, 
and which of them, have happened, we cannot profess “ to know 
i ! 


Israel,” these remarkable lines in 1848;—(‘*Mad discord,” we 
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where we are,” but we feel sure from the Rev. Hibbert Newton’s | about in the harbour, unless the visitor chooses to make use of 
yotation that he knows where we are, and believes us to be in | them in Norwegian fashion, and have a basket or two full of 
the Seventh Vial, there or thereabouts, or rather in the distri- | them poured down his back as a medicinal bath. They are chiefly 


puted contents thereof,—but where that is, even the Rev. Hibbert 
Newton’s attainments in spiritual geography do not fix with any 
nicety. Would it not be a good wearing subject for Committees 
of Convocation to discuss, whether it be heretical or not to hold 
that we are in the contents of the Seventh Vial? The reverend 
poet goes on to makea remarkably vague claim to prophetic powers 
evinced in 1858 with regard to the functions of the “ Magician” 
or “ Wand-fiend ” :— 

“In Part VI., canto IIL, titled ‘The Magician,’ the ‘ Wand-fiend ’ 

rforms his part in necromancy: In Part X., canto. Il.—both written 
jn 1858, before there was any symptom of a gathering to battle—he thus 
gets his commission from Moloch :— 

“*Runs before Moloch: when our range world-wide 
Shall be o’erswept with such a gory flood, 
That he, a prince to Moloch’s throne allied, 
Wins title for all time; “the fiend of blood.”’” 

Who is this unamiable person? A reference on a previous 
page would appear toconnect him insome way with Mr. D. D. Home, 
but whatever may be the faults of that gentleman it is impossible 
to call him, on any evidence yet before the world ‘a fiend of 
blood.” We suppose the fulfilment of prophecy consists in the 
“gathering to battle.” ‘The Wand-fiend,” we imagine, got up 
the Schleswig-Holstein question ; or did he manage in some way 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter? It is new to us to know that 
either of these events are the results of ‘ mediumistic ” per- 
formances. We need not quote more from this rubbish. The 
poem consists of 350 pages and above 12,000 lines of the most 
silly doggrel,—with plenty of heresy, we doubt not, interspersed, 
asa great number of the silliest scenes are in “ the Spirit- World.” 
If the Committees of Convocation wish to begin condemning 
books, they would do well to stop the cackling of these heretical 
geese, whose every word is trash,—before they condemn en bloc 
what may have much in it that is good, although much, too, that 
is the reverse. 





THE ROADS AND FELLS OF NORWAY.* 

Ma. Exton has recently travelled in Norway, and has written an 
amusing book on things in general in that country, from specula- 
tions on mythology and the Sigas down to recommendations of 
the best inns and ancedotes on natural history. He did not visit 
Norway as a sportsman, but apparcutly as a mere tourist, and he 
has related his experiences aud impressions in a very pleasant 
style. Ilis principal reason for publishing this volume on his re- 
turn was the custom, now rapidly becoming prevalent, for English 
families to spend part of the autumn in Norway, attracted by the 
favourable reports of the sportsmen who have for some years 
made Norway the scene of their fishing or shooting exploits. A 
guide-book for bachelor sportsmen and one for English families 
are very different things, and Mr. Elton intended in some degree 
to supply the want of the latter desideratum. Norway is at 
present in a transition state us regards accommodation for man 
and beast,—in a transition state far from satisfactory. It is true 
there is the Government system, under which occupiers of roadside 
houses in the principal routes are obliged to furnish the traveller 
with lodging and the necessaries of life at a fixed or moderate tariff, 
but the people are already beginning, as Mr. Elton says, to look 
upon English tourists as a wealthy caste intended to supply the 
want of an aristocracy in the country towns, and extortionate 
prices are becoming common elsewhere, without any increase in 
comfort or quality of accommodation. Still, the Norsemen, on the 
whole, like the English, and only cheat and overcharge them on 
account of their supposed universal wealth, and not through any 
special animosity. Norway is ove of the few European countries 
where Englishmen are not known by some opprobrious or con- 
temptuous nickname. ‘They are fleeced, it is true, but only 
because it is not supposed to be of the slightest importance to 
them whether they pay double prices or not. 





used, however, by the peasantry for poisoning vermin. Here, 

too, the visitor may be fortunate enough to see some of the far- 

famed Seterdalen peasants, in all their gaudiness of diess and 
dirt, bringing bilberries and strawberries to market. Wherever 

the English tourist may land, it is well that he should remember 
that smoking a pipe after dark out of doors renders him liable 

toa fine. For those, however, who wish to study Norwegian 

antiquities, a visit to Copenhagen en route is indispensable, as the 
Thorwaldsen Museum in that city contains an incomparable col- 

lection, made by the Danes previous to 1815. The museum at 
Christiana is nevertheless well worth inspection, on account of 
the well-arranged curiosities of ancient peasant co-tumes and 
jewellery, and the collection of tal-stocker, or tally sticks, on 
which family pedigrees were kept as evidences of property -rights 
under the allodial tenure. At the present day the limit fos 
redemption of land from the purchaser by heirs under the Odal 
Right has been reduced to five years, but even this restraint 
operates prejudicially on the facilities for the realization of landed 
property. Mr. Elton devotes his second chapter to a description 
of the usual routine of Norwegian travelling. Mr. Bonnett, of 
Christiana, as head of the “ Christiana Caricole Company,” lets 
for hire carriages of every description, and the traveller can find 
himself very quickly in the midst of the grandest scenery in 
Norway at comparatively slight expense. In the more frequented 
hotels in the Dovre district accommodation for a fum/ily can be 
got at the Landhandler’s house for about five shillings a head 
per diem, while in other not less beautiful but comparatively 
unknown parts half that sum is sufficient. In most cases 
the most unpleasant feature of the traveller's life in Nor- 
way is the number and variety of insects of bloodthirsty disposi- 
tions. ‘The Norwegian idea of breakfast is most creditable to the 

national character. A stew of reindeer venison, fried pink trout, 
fresh eggs, and home-roasted coffee liberally mixed with thick 
cream and sweetened with sugar-candy, is a breakfast of which 
no one need complain very bitterly. The men of the party then 
go out “on the chase,” as the Norwegian idiom rvn:, for grouse 
or other feathered game. It takes some time for tc natives to 
understand English theories of sport, as their idea of a highly 
successful day’s shooting is bounded by a sufliciency for two days’ 
dinner,—a very low and sordid standard of calculation accord- 
ing toan English sportsman. After the day's sport the party 
return to a dinnér which in general does not correspond to the 
promise held out by breakfast. We can scarcely say that the life 
led by the ladies of the party in the meantime, unless cnthusiasts 
for mountain scenery, is peculiarly attractive, for Mr. :!ton only 
offers them the choice of a walk to meet the returning sportsmen, 
or a visit to a saler or dairy, where the wouderful Norwegian cows 
may be seen. ‘These animals are what the naturalist would term 
polyphagous in the highest degree. They are very foud of fir soup, 
and will eat sprouts of other trees, heads of codlish mixed with 
grass, sea-weed, and even stable clearings, while, according to that 
ancient and veracious naturalist Bishop Pontoppidan, “ not only 
do the kine eat fish, but also the bones of their own species, 
which they swallow greedily, and gnaw like dogs with their 
teeth.” Necessitas omnium magistra, as the bishop observes, 
and mankind itself in Norway has often been driven to little 
less strange diet. The last “ bark year” was only in 1815, 
when in consequence of the blockade and the scarcity of oat- 
meal, the food of the inhabitants was mainly composed of a 
species of bread made from the bark of trees mixed with a 
little grain, One great national element in Scandinavian cookery 
must not be passed over,—the rédgréd, a mixture of fruit, arrow- 
root, and cream, which commands universal approval. The 
evening at the Landbandler’s house is spent generally in frater- 


| nizing with later English arrivals, over some one or other of the 


ineffectual attempts at grog which the Norwegiuus make in 


The best route to Norway, according to Mr. Elton, is straight | honour of their visitors. 


from Hull to Christiana, although he is far from joining unre- 
servedly in the enthusiasm with which the beauties of the Chris- 
tiana Fjord are usually spoken of by tourists. 


Mr. Elton is much disgusted with the exaggerations, —t» use the 
mildest term,—of former travellers in Norway, and on some 


Those who know | points he is apparently in the right. But it is clear that, not 


the country he recommends to land at Christiansand, and to make | being mur h given to “ big game” himself, he has be n too hasty 


their way thence overland to Cliristiana. 


itself, he seems inclined to apply his general travellers’ maxim | which do abound in many parts, and do not only, : 


As for Christiansand in ridiculing the statements of Murray and others about bears, 


oo . . 
He SUpPposes, 





to it, viz., that the first thing to be done on arriving at a Nor- | exist in the imagination of some “ chafly swter girl.” 


wegian townisto leave it. There is nothing to be done there, 
he says, except to watch the myriads of sea nettles floating 





Fellow of Queen's 


* Norway; the Road and the Fell. Vy Charles Ejton, late 
1861. 
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Mr. Elton is scarcely so good an authority about living animals 
as he is about superstitions and legends connected wit!) former 
generations of their different races, and he quotes many most 
entertaining stories from the Heimskringla and elsewhere. One 
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of the best perhaps is that of the Dog King, Eystein the Bad, 


King of Drontheim, who gave the people their choice between his | 


slave Thorer Faxe and his dog Saurr as his successor. They, 

“innocent people, naturally chose the dog, because they thought 
he would be amenable to popular pressure. But the beast had 
been bewitched, and out of every three times he opeued his 
mouth barked twice and spoke once like a man. ‘They were 
compelled to inake a throne for him, where he sat like a king, and 
array him in silver and gold, while the courtiers carried him in 
their arms if the road was muddy. He passed many excellent 
laws, which he signed by a smudge on the parchment with his 
paw. After reigning for three years, however, some enemies, 
with diabolical cunning, set him on to some wolves which 
attacked his sheep. ‘The natural instincts of the dog were 
appealed to, and overpowered those of the king, and the 
wolves put an end to his glorious reign. This touching 
story from the ‘‘ Saga of Hako the Good,” ought surely to be 
printed in letters of gold at the next Islington dog-show. One 
of the most curious facts in natural history is the enormous 
migrations of the lemming, a wretched little animal something 
like a guinea-pig, which occasionally marches out in innumer- 
able hordes from Lapland westward, devastating everything as 
it goes. In old days special services were held and litanies 
offered up against this plague. They march straight on, recog- 
nize no diflicultics, and after doing immense mischief to all 
crops, the remnant that escapes from the owls, goshawks, cat- 
owls, and ravens that harass their march, are generally drowned 
miserably in attempting to cross a fjord. ‘The exorcism formerly 
in use, with full appliances of bell, book, and candle, has been 
quoted before, but is far from well known :— 

‘“** Exoreizo vos, pestiferos mures, per Deum Patrem et Filium et 
Spiritum Sanctum (+), ut confestim recedatis ab his campis, vineis, 
aquis, nec amplius in eis habitatis, sed ad ea loca transeatis, in quibus 
nemini nocere possitis : et ex parte Dei, Omnipotentis, Patris + Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti (+) et totius Curim Ceelestis, et Ecclesia Sanctw Dei, 
vos maledicens quocunque ieritis, sitis maledicti, deficientes de die in 
diem, et decrescentes quitenus reliquie de vobis nullw inveniantur. 
Quod prestare dignetur qui yenturus est judicare vivos et mortuos per 
ignem, Amen.’” 

There are many superstitions about their origin, and one 
Norwegian with whom Mr. Elton conversed, firmly believed that 
they were owing in some mysterious way to the agency of the 
ganle djzxvel, the old devil, “ who lived in London.” 

Mr. Elton has a very fair notion of the genius of Scandinavian 
mythology and folk-lore, and in a discursive way tells his readers 
a good deal on the subject. Discursiveness, in fact, is the fault 
of the book, and although it is not either a very ample guide- 
book for Norway or a profound study of matters Norwegian, it is 
a far from useless and decidedly entertaining tertium quid. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Maemillan has the best paper this month, or at least the 
one which has interested us the most,—an exquisite little 
sketch of ‘* Nathaniel Hawthorne,” by Mr. Edward Dicey. 
The foibles of the man, the timid hesitation of his intellect, the 
inability to face, far less enjoy, the common work of life, the 
habit of delay which made his decision always too late, is sketched 
with that fairness characteristic of all Mr. Diccy’s writings, yet 


|soft feminine mouth, which, at its master’s bidding,—or, 
lrather, at the bidding of some thought over which its 
master had no control,--could smile so wondrous pleasantly.” 
| Ile was fastidious, too, so festidious that he could not en- 
!dure Mr. Lincoln, could hardly be restrained from publish. 
‘ing a sketch to express his personal loathing of the man, 
‘yet had somehow an inner sense that he was wrong, that the 
judgment of the people had in some inexplicable way lighted on 
| the man most competent to deal with the situation. His own 
| friendship was reserved for that astounding failure Franklin 
| Pierce, whom, even after his career, he eulogized to Mr. Dicey 
as a perfect gentleman. Naturally with his temperament he wag 
no abolitionist, and naturally also, though hating slavery, his 
difficulty as to emancipation was the practical one,—how to pro- 
vide for the slaves. Politics he detested, not because he wag 
uninterested in them, for he remained a strong Democrat in the 
American sense all his life, but because, like many over- 
refined natures, he could not endure the bustle and the 
bunkum, the vulgarity and the hard hitting of political life, 
His notion of a popular assembly would have been a conclave of 
gentle, humorous, but slightly solemn old men, discussing the 
abstract best, as a coterie of Cardinals, did they come up to the 
popular notion of Cardinals, might be expected to do. There is 
no such assembly in the world, there is no hope of such an one in 
America, and he turned away half contemptuous and wholly dis- 
gusted. Muemillan also contains an article on electoral corrap- 
tion, by Mr. Maurice, which advocates the creation of a moral 
opinion against the practice,—a hopeful, but we fear impracti- 
sable plan, law generally being found necessary to strengthen 
opinion ; and the writer of the * Recollections of Three Cities” 
introduces us to the youth of Dr. Chalmers, whom, like every 
other Scotchman, he overrates. This is strong language to 
apply to a man who at best was not greater than Wesley, and 
without the same faculty of perpetuating his work :— 








“ Personify that Scotland—imagine her in the totality of her thousand 
parishes, from those far Shetlands to this quiet Tweedsides, as one living 
being or form; and here—here is a ferry-boat between Edinburgh and 
Fifeshire—is the youth who ere long will have his hands twined and 
knotted in the hair of the huge creature’s instincts, and will be holding 
and throwing her with the strength of a Milo! Here is one who is to be 
for Scotland, ere she is done with him, another and one of the greatest 
in that series of her “national men,” the over-topping functionaries-in- 
chief of the successive periods of her history, whom she is so fond of 
reckoning up one by one in their chronological order—men of a class for 
the appearance and recognition of which Scotland, by reason of her 
smaller bulk, and her easier submission on that account to one central 
influence, if not also by reason of the stronger Celtic touch in her 
temperament, has always (be it a virtue or a defect) been more apt than 
England.” 

Cornhill is less interesting tlian usual, thongl the first story, 
* Brother Jacob,” is well worth the shilling. It is a simple tale 
of a scoundrelly little confectioner, who by aid of his idiot 
brother stole some of his mother’s savings, and was, as it 
were, huunted by that brother ever afterwards ; but it is full to 
repletion of quiet subacid humour. The writer is describing a 
timid villain who would rob the till if he dared, and says, * It is 
not robbery to take property belonging to your motier ; she does 
not prosecute you,’ a perfect illustration of that well-known 
virtue termed law honesty. ‘The point of the story is the endea- 











the effect is rather toraise than todiminish his readers’ estimate of 
his subject. The following anecdote, besides being admirable in 
its kind, is, we think, the best little peephole into Hawthorne's 
inner nature whicli the world has yet enjoyed :—‘ Onthe last even- 
ing that I passed there I remember that our talk rambled, after | 
many things, as men’s talk often will, to the question of what was 
to happen to us when life is over. We were speaking of the | 
spiritualist creed, that existence recommences, under another 
form, the momentafter death. ‘Ah! said Hawthorne, half laugh- 
ing, half seriously, ‘I hope there will be a break. A couple of 
thousand years or so of sleep is the least that I can do with 
before I begin life again.” For though Yankee in intellectual 
structure, having always before him that strange sense of the 
direct connection between the spiritual and the material which 
is the Yankee intellectual specialty, which shines out in Lowell’s 
satires as in Holimes’s theory that the bite of a rattlesnake might 
impart moral qualities, he was not Yankee either in person or 
by temperament. “ He was utterly un-American in look,—anlike, 
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vour of a very acute scamp to use an idiot as his instrument, 
and his constant failures—failures which ought not to occur, 
because his cleverness does not apply to a man without a 
brain, are most suggestively described. The padding strikes 
us as poor, the Cornhill not being the place for histories of 
road-making, and the paper on “Sentimentalism” only con- 
tains one original idea. ‘The writer contends that while the 
expression of sentiment is much restiained in the present day, 
the influence of sentimentulism is greater than ever. ‘The in- 
fluence of novels as “informal and irregular arguments,” and 
the attack on capital punishment through exaggerated sketches 
of the incidents accompanying executions, are quoted as proofs 


| of this theory, which indeed they so far justify. But we suspect 


it will be found that it is only on matters which involve cruelty 


| that sentimentalism increases, that on most other causes of 


emotion, love, grief, gratitude, duty, men are, as they appear to be, 


a good deal harder than of yore. 


Blackwood of this month has very little indeed of readable 


that is, the normal Yankee type, as we picture it to ourselves. | natter,exceptthe “Chronicles of Carlingford ;” but thereis another 
As I write, I can see him now, with that grand broad forehead, | good paper on the “ Principalities.” The writer does not represent 


fringed scantily by the loose, worn, wavy hair, passing from black | 


the moral condition of the community in very flattering colours. 


to grey, with the deep-sunk flashing eyes,—sometimes bright, | The Rouman men are brummagem Frenchmen, among whom the 
sometimes ad, and always ‘ distrait ’-looking,—as if they saw | sense of honour is so low that it “is the habit never to play 
something beyond what common eyes could see, and with the | cards except with the stakes upon the table.” As to the women, 
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they are pleasing and courteous, but the right of divorce by 
consent exists in its most absolute form, and :— 

“In the whole society of Jassy tuere was only one woman who had 
notbeen divorced, but she had only been married afew weeks. Itnaturally 
follows in a limited society that the divorced couples are perpetually | 
meeting each other; and as they do not, in the first instance, part on 
the ground of incompatibility of temper or any domestic difference, but 
generally simply from love of change—or, in other words, change of 
love—they remain perfectly good friends afterwards; and a woman in- | 
troduces you first to her present husband as mon mari, and then to her 
late husband as mon ec-mari; so that it is quite possible to find yourself 
dancing in aset of lancers with seven people, every one of whom has 
been married at some time in his or her life with each of the others. 
In this respect the system seemed productive of sociability and good | 
fellowship rather than otherwise; and a great 4a] of the pleasure of | 
society in these parts arises from the intimate footing upon which the | 
members are with each other; for it is evident that if all the papas and 
mammas have been husbands and wives, all the children are, more or less, 
brothers and sisters. There are certain inconveniences attending this 

t confusion of relationships; but one advantage to the stranger is, 
that he finds himself in a large family instead of in a stiff society, where 
some time must elapse before he feels himself at home.” 

The system is defended in Moldavia as prohibiting infidelity, 
but the writer’s experience seems unfavourable even to that 
very limited defence. ‘The only plea he can see for it is that 
it turns society into a great family party, which is therefore easy, 
and therefore also, we should think, much given to jealousy, 
backbiting, and over-fraukness of speech. Indeed the last draw- 
back is admitted, the only topic of the ladies being each others’ 
divorces, all reasons therefore being discussed with an easy 
freedom which would delight the habitués of Sir James Wilde’s 
Court, and them only. 

There is an amu-ing paper in Fraser containing a series of 
personal sketches of the present judges of England which we 
must endeavour to summarize. The Lord Chief Justice, Sir A. 
Cockburn, is the son of Colonel Cockburn, a small diplomatist, 
never gave any serious or sustained study to the law, as a 
barrister was ‘‘ strong in conspiracy, happy in seduction, grand 
in crim. con.,” but makes a good judge by sheer intellectual 
ability. He still has a peerage at his disposal. Mr. Justice 
Crompton is a sound lawyer, particularly in commercial cases. 
“His julgments are marked by clearness and candour; his de- 

meanour is unassuming, and his address conciliating.” Mr. 
Justice Blackburn is “the most deep-read lawyer in his court,” 
with a strong logical faculty, but a defect of mauner which makes 
him appear arrogant. Mr. Justice Mellor is “a fair average 
judge,” with “sense, patience, and impartiality.” “ Mr. Justice 
Shee,” along with a fair reputation as a lawyer, brings elements of 
strength and confidence which are rarer and not less valuable,— 
amanly independence of character, a solid and comprehensive 
understanding, a generous disposition, and commanding powers 
of expression, to enforce the dictates of his reason and his heart.” 
Sir William Erle’s qualities are not of a striking order, he has a 
plain manner and a tonch of provincialism in his speech, but “ he 
isa good scholar, a good speaker, an excellent lawyer, au ac- 
complished and agreeable gentleman.” Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams is a litile deaf, but “ especially strong in special plead- 
ing and real-propeity law.” “ Admirable ingenuity, combined 
with an extreme fondness for technical distinctions and fine (not 
always obvious) analogies and trains of reasoning, is the forte of 
Mr. Justice Wil!s, an Lrishman of Cork.” Sir F. Pollock has a 
“mind undoubtedly one of extraordinary grasp, vigour, and 
versatility ; and if he had stuck to mathematics or mechanics, 
he might be now in the same category with the Herschels, 
Aireys, De Morgans, and Babbages.” He was a senior wrangler. 
Baron Bramwell has “a strong, broad intellect, well saturated 
with jurisprudential lore. His education was private ; and he is 
one of the best specimens of the hard-headed energetic man of 
business who has foreed his way without much general cultivation 
or refinement.” Baron Channell has abundant knowledge, which 
he applies “ neatly,” but is undecided. Baron Martin is a quick- 
witted, hard-headed man of the world, “ with an extraordinary 
familiarity with every branch of practice,” and Baron Pigott is 
too new for judgment. Finally, we have Lord Westbury and Dr. 
Stephen Lushington. Lord Westbury is the son of a physician 
of Wilts,—took a double first at Oxford in 1818, and acquired his 
habit of domineering in the Court of Vice-Chancellor Shadwell. 
It is this habit which makes him so annoying in Parliament. 
“*The honourable member,” he said, “ has promised to turn it over in 
what he is pleased to call his mind.’ ‘The honourable gentleman has 
treated a subject of which he knows nothing, in a temper of mind which 
would incapacitate him for treating effectively one of which he knew 
much.’ These are examples of the amenities with which he rather amused 
than irritated the Lower House ; but the more decorous lords were bo'h 





shocked and scandalized when, in a debate on the Salmon Fishery Bill, 
he charged a numerous band of hereditary legislators, including cabinet | 


ministers and ex-chancellors, with doctrines subversive of the most 


sacred rights of property. He utters these things in a clear, evenly- 
balanced, bland tone of voice, without the smallest symptom of anger ; 
and he has really very little gall in his disposition ; but they are not the 
less irritating on that account.” 

He is, however, a most able judge, and one who will surpass 
the most energetic of his predecessors in law reform. Finally, 
Dr. Lushington is the son of a baronet, educited at Eton and 
Oxford, a gentleman who has been a Liberal member of weight, 
but “it would be flattery to call him a great judge.” ‘These kit- 
cat sketches, generally of an ordinary page, are interspersed with 
a profusion of anecdotes, most of them old, but we have not, we 
think, frequently met with this. Lord Tenterden had an 
inveterate habit of snubbing witnesses:—One day lhe is pre- 
siding at a circuit dinner, and “ asked a country magistrate if he 
would take venison. ‘Thank you, my Lord; I am going to take 
boiled chicken.’—‘ That, Sir, is no answer to my question. I 
ask you again if you will take venison, and I will trouble you to 
say yes or no without further prevarication.’ ” 


x r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Meditations in Verse on Solemn Subjects 
Even the great 








Things New and Old. 
(F. Algar.)—The old things we see, but not the new. 
dogma announced in the note, that “it is clear from the Word of God 
that not only is slavery in itself a lawful institution, but that it is or- 
dained to exist to the end of time,” has been forestalled. Something 
perhaps may be said for the novelty of the assertion that the gipsies 
are “pirates on the main,” water being a thing to which they are little 
addicted in any form. Nor do we recollect that any former poet has 
ventured to crush anybody’s voice, as is effected in the couplet— 

** Remorse is in our bosoms hushed, 
And all the voice of conscience crushed,” 
Of course the poet fancies that the gipsies came from Egypt. 
book on Scriptural themes is an unpleasant thing. 

Petersburg and Warsaw. By Augustin P. O'Brien. (R. Bentley.)— 
The writer gives us the narrative of what he himself saw and heard in 
these two capitals last year, and while he admits that the Russians 
carried out military law with great severity, he absolutely denies 
the stories of torture, flogging of women, and similar atrocities which 
He declares them to have been 
read accounts of 


A silly 


filled the newspapers of the West. 
pure inventions, and that while in Warsaw he 
the flogging of ladies with whom he was in almost daily intercourse. 
There can, we think, be little doubt that the peasantry never took much 
part in the movement, except under the terrorism of the agents of the 
National Association, and that the great landowners soon tired of it. 
Buteven Mr. O’Brien tells us of “‘younglads—schoolboys—lying wounded 
in the hospitals.” The enthusiasm of the middle-class and their hatred 
of Russia cannot be disputed. The evidence of the author and Mr, 
Grant Duff as to the condition of the prisons in the large towns is con- 
clusive, but the narrative of a clergyman, lately noticed in these columns, 
of his own temporary imprisonment shows that in the minor establish- 
ments things are different. 

Spirit Drawings. A Personal Narrative. By W. M. Wilkinson. 
Second edition. (F. Pitman.)—This gentleman tells us that soon after 
the death of one of his sons his wife and he were endowed with a strange 
power. If they sat down to a table with a pencil and piece of paper 
their hands were constrained to draw flowers or write, and that they did 
not the least know what the product would be till they saw it on the 
paper. These communications purport to come from their son, a spirit 
in bliss. If so, spirits in bliss talk a great deal of nonsense, and a great 
deal more, which, though not nonsense, has the same unconnected 
meaningless character as the sermons of the illiterate preachers who 
infest the parks on a Sunday. Accepting, therefore, Mr. Wilkinson's 
statements as true, we prefer to set them aside as facts we cannot account 
for rather than adopt an explanation of them which is more marvellous 
than the facts themselves. 

* Babble Brook” Songs. By J. H, M’Naughton, (O. Ditson and Co., of 
Boston.) —The author has sent this volume from America, because “ the 
blare of the bugle and the jar of the cannon have well-nigh drowned in 
that unhappy land the undertone of the poet's lute.” But we sincerely 
hope that the poets of the North will not persist in a cor. se which 
lends so powerfnl an argument to those of our countryme «uo desire 
Its own “little volumes of poems” are as» much as any 
In lieu of criticism we give a whole 


intervention. 
people can be expected to read. 
poem ;— 
“ Dark-eyed, romping girl of Jeddo, 
Skipping o’er the down and meadow, 
Dancing light boree so nimble 
To the clang of drum and cymbal, 
Dark-eyed, romping girl of Jeddo.” 
“With your tresses darkly flying, 
Dancing, smiling, singing, sighing, 
Come with me through wold and warren, 
Come with me through meadows foreign, 
With your tresses darkly flying.” 
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2 vols (Saunders, Otley, & Co.)—Distinguishe1 Men of 
Science (E. & F. N. Spon)—Breakers Ahead, by Ralph 
Vyvyan, 2 vols (Richard Bentley)—St. Hubert’s Club, by 
Captaiu Bu'cher ( L. Booth). 





IXTE EN 1 HU: NDRED and 1 TWE NTY 
kK ONE POUNDS were collected at the ANNUAL 
DINNER of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
on APRIL 12. 

The Committee are still in urgent need of more than 
TWO THOUSAND POUNDS for the usual expenses of 
the year. 

Donations and Subscriptions will be received hy the 
following Bankers :—Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand 
the London and Westminster Bank, Bloomsbury Branch; 
Sir C. Scott and Co., Cavendish square; Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Co, 1 T.ombard street; also by the Trea 
surer, Sir Francis H. Goldsmid, Bart., M.P.. St. John’s 
Lodge, Regent's Park : by Mr. J. W. Goodiff. Clerk to the 
Committee. at the Hospital, and by the Collector, Mr. 
C. Buck, 23 Paternoster row, E.C. 


HE LIGHTEST ARTICLES 
SUMMER WEAR. 
THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS 
THRESHER'S INDIA TWEED SUITS 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTs. 
Sold only by TrresHer and GiLenny, 152 Strand, 
next door to Somerset House. 
N.B.—Lists of prices on application. 





for 


Guts. —FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
SS Need only be known to be appreciated.”—Zra. 
"The most perfect-fitting shirt made.”—Observer. 

Six very superior quality for 45s. Price-lists and in- 
Structions for self-meusurement post free. 
_ Patentees, R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


RIEDENBACH has a Regular Supply 
of Old FARINA’S EAU DE COLOGNE, Old 
MITCHAM LAVENDER. and his well-known Eau de 
Cologne, at 1s. the box. No spurious imitation, but the 
qeaeine article itself—157s New Bond street. 
“A REAL SEA BATH in 1 Your Own Room 
by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
tracted from the ‘‘ foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
roductive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 
ebility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 
Chemists everywhere in bags containing 7Ib., 14lb., 28lb., 
and upwards. 
Tipman and Sox, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 


"ss ‘PAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatt, 


having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 
See that (each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
** Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
S.ld by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
TAYLOR BRorners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, Londo mn, N, 


Ds NEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
M: \GNI SIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medic al Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of ‘the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu. 
tiens, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
London; and sold by all respectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world. 








ROLAPSUS ANI and PILES.— 
BAILEY’s IMPROVED APPARATUS for Pro- 


lapsus Ani and Piles is extremely light, easily adapted, 
and admittéd to be the most effectual instrument used 
for the relief of these complaints—W. H. BAILEY 
and SON, 418 Oxford street, London. 


STHMA, OPPRESSION, SUFFOCA- 

TION, &e., radically CURED by the CELEBRA- 

TED PAPER of RICOU, Patented Chemist. A sampie 

sent gratis and postage free on application. Apply to 
M. RICOU, 11 A'fred place, Bedford square, London, 


@QaALVEO PEDES. 


TENDER FEET. 
is ANGUS SI EIGH'’S *“SALVEO 
PEDES 





A sure Remedy 


Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 
fumers, in half-b ittles, ls. 6d, and bottles, 2s. 6d. each 
wholesale of A. Sleigh, 13 Lite Britain, EC, ; 


Diners a 


A Variety of 


la Russe, 





New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 


MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIE 


SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED 


BROTHERS, 


999 


oan 


Silversmiths, 
REGENT STREET, 


LD. ESLABLISHED A.D. 1310. 


OR EXCHANGED. 





SHIRTS FOR E 


VENING WEAR. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE have just received from Paris a large assortment of 
Frilled, Embroidered, and Plaited Shirt Fronts of elegant and perfectly new Designs. 
Price per Shirt from 10s. 6d. 





CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, Shirt Makers 





and omens 11 ee nen W. 








M ARRIAGE TROUSSE AUX AND L AYETTES, 


CHRISTIAN 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché 
and durability of material for which their House has been 


Parisian taste with the excellence 


and 


RATHBONE 


STOCK, combining 


noted for upwards of 70 years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H, the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W 








WHISKY 





I INAHAN’S LL v. 


COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish | 
It is pure, | 


Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. Gd. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's 
LL Whisky.’ 


- 
rocco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-titted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case, The one guiuea travelling 
bag. ‘The guinea dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 

33 St. James’s street, aud 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 





WO PRIZE MEDALS.— 








Me, ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
4 TEETH.—Second edition, corrected and revised 
free for seven stamps. To be had of all booksellers, and 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Bonl street, W. 
* The care and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 
to ourselves and to society, and we cannot do better 
than recommend for general perusal Mr. Eskell’s 
lreatise, which is as useful as it is unpretending.”— 
Telegrap', June, 20, 18u1 





yesrs & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messrs LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 S.irand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), (established 1820,) offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artiticial Teeth on a 
sysiem of PainLess Denrisrry. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. ‘They are self-adhesive, s‘ording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
sultation free. Teeth from 5: Sets, 5, 7. 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet,” 

*,.* No connection with any one of the sam> name. 


SURGEON- 


has introduced an 





\' R. HOWARD, 
VE DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany tee 1th ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will supportand preserve teeth thatare loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 

52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH SUPPLIED AT HALF THE 
PRICES USUALLY CHARGED. 


Peets.—Me. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
INVENTION.—Letters Patent, Dee., 1362 —ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH are made and fitted in a tew hours, 
Without pain Or extraction, on chemically prepared 
Iudia-rubber, the colour of the gums, to which they are 
self-adhering; no wires or fastenings required; they | 
defy de tection, and afford aun amount of comfort unat- 
tainable by the use of any other material. Consulw- 
tious free.—9 Grosvenor street, Grosvenor square, 


No connection with any one of the same name. 





JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 


a AL v1 ERN PR OPRIE r ARY COL. 
4 LEG! COMPANY (Limited). 

President and Visitor.—The Right Reverend the Lorp 
Bisnor or WoRCESTER. 

Head Master.—The Reverend Arraur Faner, 
Fellow and late Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
| The Council hereby give notice that the MALVERN 

COLLEGE will be OPENED for the RECEPTION of 
| PUPILS on WEDNESDAY, January 25, 1565, with an 
| ellicient Stalf of Masters 

The Internal Regulations of the College will be under 

the sole management of the Head Master, from whom 
information regarding them may be obtuined by address. 
ing him at New College, Oxford. 

Applications for Shares to be made 
HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., Orwell 
from whom further 
obtained. 

Malvern, June 13, 1864. 


Tes PROPRIETARY 
GRAVESEND, 
Head Master, Mr. M. GUTTERIDGE, 
This School combines the main features of the 
| best middle schools with the distinctive characteris. 
| ties of our ancient Classical Schools; and the course 
of study is such as to fit a boy either for business or 
for professional life. Pupils are praparel for the Civil 
Service examinations, for the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Local Examinations, and for Matviculation 
at the Londoa University. 
4, 1854. 
ST rARCH M, ANU. FAC ACTUR ERS 
H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
QLLENFIELD sTarcu, 
\F AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1382. 
This — alled starch is 
SED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRy, 
and ani by Her Majesty's Lauadress 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Majesty's Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by sume of the most eminent 
scientific men of the 
CONFIRMS ITS 
WOTHE RSPOON and CO., 


SAU Cr ers bE A AND PER RINS® 
W ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cone 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pernins, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PeRRins’ 
hames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRLNS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
s. BARCLAY and Sons, Loudon, &e., &e., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen siantatiticll 


M.A, 


{ 


to the Secretary, 
Lodge, Malvern, 
information may be 


also any 


SCHOOL, 


B.A. 





June 2 


TO 


to be 


Her 





age 
SUPERIORITY. 
Glasgow, and London. 





| pure PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
i &e., and Table Delicacies of the h ghe 3t qual lity, 
} pure and whvlesome. See Lancet and Dr. Hassall’s 
Keport. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Puiveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen, 
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HANDELIERS in BRONZE and! 


ORMOLU, for DINING- ROOM and LIBRARY, 
LABRA, MoperaTor Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
Cass Sratverres in Parian, Vases, and 


China, and Glass. 
other U 
these articles. 


OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


| AR ; 
SLER’'S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 





and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lis. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export,and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory ar 11 Show Rooms 

Broad street. Established 1307. 


ge —— STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 


o~ 





and CHIMNEY-PIEC Es.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. = They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
be approach ied elsewhere either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 





Bright Stoves, wit ormolu ornaments, £5 b to 
£33 10s.; Bronzed Fende rs, with standards, 7s. to 
# 12s. ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich 


ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; C himuey- pieces, 
from £1 5s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 
4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


UTLERY, warranted. — The most 

yaried assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 

world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S, 

BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 

Table | D'ss'rt 

Knivy's Kniv’s 





Carv'rs 














Ivory Handles, per | per | Pood 

| Dozen. Dozen. —_ 

| s. aia. 4 s. d. 

Minch ivory handles..........+« 120 96 1 6 
sLinch fine ivory handles......++| 15 0 | 116 6 
4inch ivory balance handles 0 }M0! 5 0 
inch fine ivory handles ........| 24.0 | 180 7 3 
é4inch finest African ivory handles} 320 | 260/11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules | 490 | 330) 12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules| 54 0 | 43.0 [17 6 
Nickel electro- silver pains ) 230/190 7 6 

any pattern ....+ 

Silver handles of any y pat iter rn ....| 840 540! 21 O 


Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives| 








and Forks per Dozen. s. d.| 8. d | 8 d. 
White bone handles ............| 110) 86] 2 6 
Ditto balance handles.... | 210 WoO 46 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders....| lv 0 Mo 10 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles 120 90) 3 0 





The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers. 

LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRON ZES, 

and LAMPS.—W. S. BURTON invites inspection 

of his stock of these, displayed in two large Show-rdoms, 

Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are 

objects of pure vertu, the produc tions of the first manu. 

facturers of Paris, from whom William S. Burton imports 
them direct. 











Clock 7s. Gd. to £25 
Cand . 13s, 6d. to 16103, per pair. | 
Bronz:s, from o> Iss. Of. to 16 16s. 
Lamps, woderateur, from.. 6s.0d.to 9 Os, 


JILLIAM S. BU RTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- | 
LOGUE and post paid, It contains upwards 
of 600 Lllustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-roum, Cabinet Furni- 
., With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
rooms, at 39 Oxfordstreet, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3,and 
5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 


1 


ment to HR. 








ture, &c 





reet; 4, 
rd, London. 


Man ya 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


IRUsS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
the 





gentlen eu to be the most effective invention in 
curative t:entment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so. fien hurtful in its eects, is here avoided, a 


sworn round the body, while the re- 


Soft bandspe bein 

Quisire i¢ wer is supplied by the MOC -MAIN 
PAD and P TE Ni LEVER, titting with so much ease 
tnd closchess that it Cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Tiuss (wiich cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 


post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the Lips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WILITE, 2.8 Piceadilly, L 

Single Truss, 16s. wr 3ls. tid. ; 


ls. Double ditto, 31s. 


ondon. 






us. Od., and 
i2s., anc 








Is, 8d, Umbilical ditto 42s, and 5: l ey 
13,100. Post office orders to be made aaa to Jolin 
White, Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
ELAstic st PLOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

ce, for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 


&e. Tuer are porous, : sht im texture, and ine xpensiv e, 
aud are diaw on lik nordinary 5 King. Price 
4s. Gd., 7s. ¢ and Is, each; postage, tid, 





JU! IN \ WIT! Manufacturer, 22- Piccadilly, Lond 








yrnaments, ina Show-room erected expressly for | 


Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas | 


jeces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot | 


workmanship. | 


| 
1 puesta 


| 
} 
| the offices of the Company. 


Offices—1 Dale street, 





| VWrcrorta and LEGAI, and COM- 
MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18 King William street, City. 
| FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th May 
last, a Reversi onary Bonus of over £12,000 was appro- 
priated to the Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 

The Accumulated Funds exceed... 


oo ve we ee L410000 





The Annual Income is over ...... seeee TO009 
The Claims by Death se exceed ...0.... @ 310,000 
Bonuses declared .....00..00++ cececeees eee 145,00) 


Every description of Life Assurance business trans- 
, Acted, 

Advances are male on Mortgage of Fre-hold Pro- 
periy. Life and Reversionary Luterests, &c., and also to 
Ass urers on Personal Security. 


WILTIAM RATRAY, Ae! 
Rises INSURANCE. 
REDUCTION OF DUTY. 
| ALBERT INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited), 
FIRE AND MARINE, 
UNDERTAKES 


vary, 


FIRE RISKS from the 2ith of June, at the full 
reduction of Duty. 
The Premiums charged will be estimated by the 


individual risk ; and the utmost liberality will be main. 
tained in every transaction. 

| Professional men introducing business will be 
liberally treated with. 

For prospectus and every information apply at the 
Offices, 8 Finch lave, or 7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, 
or throughout the Kin: gdom of any of the Agents of the 
ALBERT LIFE OFFICE, 

MORELL THEOB ALD, Manager. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
Established 1825, 
VALUABLE PRIVILEGES have been intro luced 
into the practice of Life Assurance by the Standard 
| Company, 
The POSITION of the COMPANY is very generally 
known, but the following patticulars are important: 
ACCUMULATED FUND upwards of Two Millions 
| Ove Hundred Thousand Pounds. 
ANNUAL INCOME upwards of One-third of a Mil- 
lion Sterling 
| DURING the LAST TWENTY YEARS upwards of 
| Sixteen Thousand Kight Hundred Persons have effected 

Assurance with the Company, the sum Assured being 

| nearly Ten Millions Sterling. 


K:very information can be obtained on application at 





WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 


Tondon—*2 King William street, E.c. 
Edinburgh—3 George street (Head Offic’). 


r K LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1830. 
20 and 





Liverpool ; 
London, F.C. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY SINCE 1850. 


21 Poultry, 





Year, Fire I’ rerntume. Life Pre: nius us. Luvested Funds. 
1851 £5 27,15 £502,824 
1856 £321,001 
Iscl LL 511,905 
1863 £522 ‘Lo7 (14: B40 £1,065 AB4 


Fire renewals falling due at Midsummer must be re- 
newed on or before July 9. 
SWINTON BOUL T, Secretary to the Company. 
JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, Lomion. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid-up by 
Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting 
Fishing, or at Home, ma ty be secured by an Aunual 
Payment of £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANC RE 

64 ConNnnILL, Lonvos, E.C, 


COMPANY, 


MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 
Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
| way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oftices, 10 
REGENT STREET, and 64 Pfr 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 


by special Act of Parliament, 1549. 


THe DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 


34 Abchurch lane, London. 





Capital, £2,000,000, 
BANKERS. 
The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limited 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, aud Co., the Union Bauk of 


London. 
Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills dise 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 
Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 


sunted, 


| special terms, as agreed upon. 


By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, 


Secretary. 
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Or STINATE HE ADAC HE, 
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had of any Chemist, 





I ONDONand WESTMINSTER BANK. 


4 nomen 
NOTICE TS HUREBY GIVEN, that a SPECIAL 


GENERAL, MEETING of proprietors of the London 
and Westminster Bank will be held at the Kank, in Loth- 





bury, on WE andy SDAY, the 20th day of Jaly next, at 1 
‘ k precisely, for the purpose of receiving a half- 

d Hy report fr: mm the Directors, and to ‘he clare a divi- 
dend. Andat the s aid meeting the following resolutioa 
will bs re PLOposed :— 

That Henry John Norman, ©sq., be appointed an extra 
Director, in anticipation of the next vacancy. 

WILLIAM EWINGS, Goneral Manager. 

June 1, 1864. 

The transfer books of the Company will be closed to 
prepare for the dividend on the Ist July next, and will 
re-open on the 4th July. Proprietors registered in the 
books of the Comp my on the 50th inst. will be entitled 
to the dividend for the current half-year on the number 
of shares then standing in their respective names. 





» 


as CREDIT MOBIL [IERCO) MPANY 
of LONDON (Limited), 
invite Subdseviptions for 
THE SOUTH DEVON SLAB AND SLATES 
(LIMITED), 

formed with a Capital of £15,00), in Shares of £5, to work 
on a large scale the famous “ Wood Slate ()asrries,” 
near Ivybr dge, extending over 39 acres of the best 
quality of slab anl slate. E-timated profit of 50 per 
cent. A prospectus, with fuli particulars, estimates, aud 
reports, on application, personally or by post, to the 
Cié lit Mobilier of London, 54 Threadneedle street, or ta 
the Office of the South Devon Slab C mmpany, 21 Lincoln's 
inn tields, Deposit | sit 58, per share. 


; NEW 

COMMITTEE, 
The Right Mon. Lord Muskerry, Springiield 

and 3 Upper Wimpole street (Chairmau). 
Vice-Admiral Sir Alexander Arbuthnott, Uart., 

Hall, 

Captain Addison, 36 Cavendish 

United Service Club, 

The Right Hon. Lord George Beauclerk, 115 Piccadilly, 
and Army and Navy Club. 
Alexander Beattie, Esq., M.D., 

Hyde Park. 

Major-General Downing, 35 Gloucester terrace, Hyde 

Park. 

Jeokye Simon Harcourt, Esq. (of Aukerwycke), 71 St 

George's square. 

The Right Hon, Lord Nigel Kennedy, Moutrose House, 

Petersham, 8.W 
Captain W. W Kuo’ lys, Brooks's Club, 
The Right Hon. Viscount Mallen, 39 Lowndes street, 

and White's Club. 

Sir Thomas George Augustus Parkyns, Bart., 
ter square, Hyde Pur 
Temporary Ofice—%3 Pall Mall, 8.W. 

This Club is to be erected (on the scale of the Carlton 
and Reform Clubs) in Pall Mall, A temporary club 
house will meanwhile be opened. The proposed name 
cf the Club will be submitted to the firat Geveral Meet 
ing of Members. 

Several new features, conducive to the comfort and 
accommodation of the members, will be introduced, in- 
clud ng a strangers’ room, and an exten ive suite of 
sleeping apartments, 

Forms of application for membership may be obtained 
of the Secretary, at the offices of the Club; or at the 
Union Bank, 4 Pall Mall Bast. 


Qovex AUSTRALIAN 


SOMPANY 





C LU B. 
Castle, 
Shenton 
and 


square, Junior 


45 Porchester terrace, 





) Glouces- 


BANKING 
COMPANY, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
of Banking business conducted 
with South Australia, New Souch Wales, Victoria, and 
also by ageney with New Zealand, upon curreut terms 
with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

Sroad street, E.C. 


Every description 


51 Old 1 





Loudon, 
IAL AND GENERAL GAS 


C' ILON 
COMPANY (Limite 1). 


Capital, £250,000, in 10,000 Shares of £25 caeh. 
First Issue 6,000 Shares, more than half of which 


are already taken. 





Concessions have already been obtained on very 
favourable terms for six towns, and the Direc.ors are 
il Gentlemen connected with Gas Companies, 

Prospeetuses and Forms on Application at the tem- 


porary offices, 33 King street, Cheapside. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 

TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 
IRYANT and M AY'S PATENT 
J SPECIAL SAPETY MATCHES 3, WAX VESTAS, 

and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 








Jiese Safety Matches, Vestas, &c,, coutain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ing only on the box, atfurd to lite and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark, 
OLLOWAY'S OINTMEN(. — All 


sof ulcerations, bad legs, sores, wounds, 


I 








Variclic 
and ccuptions, Can be cured by the diligen. use of this 
coobug, soothmg, and healing unguenut. The old and 
often tabng fashion of strapping the edyes of ers 
together with plaister has eutirely given w 4) fore the 
more reasonavle treatment of Hulloway’s Oituneut, 
vhich buds up from the bottom of the rad with 
svund and healthy granulations ; these graiually grow 

they reach the Jevel of the surface, ten contact, 

den, and immediately become covered with a new 

aud wholesome skin. The proper applic 1 of this 

Outment diuninishes the inflammation, ¢ vises the un- 

| healthy discharge first to grow thick, thru to se, 

Whet tie wel ing disappears and th natura wwe is 

' ’ re | vs r tlolloway’s > ut, 
, = steal by al hi dicine ¥ war 
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Now ready, Second Edition, in 2 vols., 


PROFESSOR CRAIK’S HISTORY of pu 


and of the Euglish 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
| 2 


Language from the Norman Conquest. 
“ Distinguished alike by = gent research, sound jadg- | C, 

ment, nsive kno *—The News. 

Cuantes Grirrin and Co., Stationers’ Hall | ay 





and ext ige. 


London: 














court. | Painting, by Peter Cuningham—Intervention of Art in 
AOIP DRA ERT NOR: 7 — | Photography—The Arts employed in producing the 

1is day, 8vo., Second Edition 6d., or by post, 7d. | Essential Materials of Clothing, by Professor Archer, 
OLONIAI, EX-GOVERNORS and | illustrat ed—Iritish Artists : Kyre Crowe, by James 
GC THEIR ¢ TMs. A Letter add 1 to the | | Dafforne, illustrated—Almanack of the Month, illus- 
a kb Os Ww LA ze stuns _ SENT ORoe. Ik trated—Dublin Exhibition—History of Caricature, by 
Bi he Bs i. Ws ADSTONE, M.P., Chancellor of Thomas Wright, illustratel—lnglish Cathedrals, illus- 
the Exchequer, & te. By ONE WHO HAS SERVED. trated—National Gallery and Royal Academy in Parlia- 
London: Bos it and Harrisos, 215 Regent street. | ment—Department of Science and Art and its Reports 
= — S| —ehristian Art—Art Work in July, by Rev. J. G. Wood 
Just p ub lis hed, price 6s. |} —British Institution--Photographic Exhibition—Sir J. 


RAITHWAITE’'S RETROSPECT. | - 





New Volu from January to June, containing | 
Abstracts of the most Practical Papers in all the Medical 
Journals and ‘Transactions of Medical Societies for the | 


each 


psis of Medic 


Volume also contains a Small 
al Treatment. 


last Six Months 
Directory or Syn 
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the PRINCE 


ART JOURNAL for 


ilamatta. 


The principal literary contributions are:—Wedgwood 
illustrated—Portrait- 


nd Ktruria, by T.. O. Jewitt, 





R.A., PRS.A., &e 


London: JAMES 3. Virt 
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VIE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


JULY. With Illustrations by Charles 8. 
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of WALES. 
JULY | 


(price 2s. 6d.) contains line Engravings after J. 
yekman’'s Blind Beggar, by D. Devaschez—Turner’s 
Temple of Jupiter, by J. LB. Allen—and Marillo, by 


for 


Keene 


lin HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, P 
aig ie 4 H 
SOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE,’ and ae 
HIGHER CLASS of FICTION 
From its commencement Bo. ks of every shade of 
opinion on all spbjects of pul lie interest have been 
freely added; in ma ly cases Hundreds, and in some 
| instances Thousands, of Copies of the Prine ‘ipal Works 
of the day having been provided for the use of Sub. 
seribers. 
Fresh Copies of all the leading Books continue to bs 


res 


my 


at 


SELECT 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 
This Library was established in 1842, in order 
» the widest possible to Pro. 


circulation of the 


best Works 


vdded as the demand increases, an] an ample su 
i i pply is 
New Works as they appear. y 


take nof all the best 
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Also for the above perio®, separately, price 23. 60. and R. Barnes. 
“ MIDWIFERY and the DISEASES of Contests. us siok $0 te Lltoroy on thay eggean, s nea 
WN a a : é er ne . nis Sead alded to the Library as they appear, a Revised Cata. 
WOMEN. by BRarruwatre, M.D., late Lecturer | Brother Jacob, (Wich an Illustration. logue ot Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, and Lists of 
on Diseass sof Wom a in the Leeds Schvol of Medicine ; oy Three Day s’ Dictatorship. Books in Ornamental Bindinga, adapted for Presents 
and JAMes Brarruwatrre, M.D. | Tarnpikes. — | are now ready, aud will be forwarded, postage free, oy 
London: Storpxrn, Marsnaun, and Co. Edinburgh: | a Hi Knnatutall te’ Eusbend | application, 
aaah e » aie 6 . Saree P . Maryare aT s History. Annotate y her t . * 
Onis rand B ‘D Du lin: Hovaes, Surra, and Co. 4 (With seer s-ceut akin © - — a | New Oxford street, London, July, 1304. 
Now ready price 1s. Chapter XXIV.—Cat and Mouse, oe ‘ ee 
ee ane XXV.—My Contidential Friend. N EW TALE by Mr. G. E. Sarceyr, 
1 * > any r ” d Nie 
T HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE, fo. « XXVL—Q iestion and Answer. a In the July part of the Let E Hown is com. 
ie os Jt LY. : » XXVIL—Fiight. |} menced a new Swry, HURLOCK CHASE, by the 
onduected and printed by Euiy’ Farr rc. Charleston under Fire. | Author of “ Adventures of a City Arab,” “ Frank Lay- 
London: Warp and Lock, 158 Fleet street. Dreary Court Sky. ton,” &e. 61, monthly; weekly, 1d 
a On Some Points of the Eaton Report. By Paterfamilias. - = — TT 
. , . . r al r , r T Ke ’ 4 yi 
rusk QUARTERLY REVIEW. This number begins a pew Volume, in which two new URLOCK CHASE. By G. B.S SARGENT, 
i | novels, one by the Author of ** Cousin Phillis,” the other now publishing in the Lersure Hour. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insortion in the fortheom. | bY Mr. Wilkie Collins, will be commenced 
ing Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded | Swiriu, Erber, and Co,, ¢ 5 Ce ornbill NOTHER SW ass = JUN D, ‘profusely 
Publisher by the 2nd, and BILLS by the 4th ss a5 eae pee ae a Illustrated from origiual Sketches, is uow appear 
| giiptendiciesees. ing in the Leisure Hout 
Jonx Mennar, Atbemarte stree TUE DUBLIN REVIEW, No. V., for eon —— 
I i 8 ee JULY. Price Six Shilling i ILOURED PICTURE of the COM. 
= AL Ke %) AN IDR. \ M AGAZINE, and Contents. BAT between the Monitor aud Merrimae, in July 
WOMAN'S SOCIAL and INDUSTRIAL AD- 1. The late Judgment of the Privy Council. part of Lersure Ho price 6d 
VOCATE for July. Price 6d., with Ilustration. 2. Venn's Life and Labours of 8, Francis Xavier. el 
( 3. Rome and the Muni he mgress BOU rT 5 . KE Ss. See L Dy ISUR » HOUR 
tin ‘and the Fine Acts 4. Froude’s History of England—Mary Scuart, iVe papers, price 
Fnesines Women m= 5. Garibaldi in Mugland. ae 
No. I. & Newman's Apologia pro Vita Sua. TEW TALE by Mrs. W EBB. Now 
a ; 7. Historieal Notes of the Tractarian M »vement. , — > are 
{ “ok we nidene : Part 1. ne St i A ~~ , copy 
eu raining Tus ions, | a arte an See ‘ E istorica ile of the Times of & 
| Women and Lithography. | ; F. reign Peri Literature. Augu Author of Naomi.” 64. monthly 
r | Monthly Memoranda. . Notices of Books. Rel Pate a. 
# | ’ 'y Our Contemporaries—Quarterly, British Quarterly, arsine (Recdletoraacs severed 
" Union Review, Christian Remembrancer, Good my (3 
and HoppER, 27 Paternoster row. | wim. “rr \PHIG porn peg 
> TT (ATR ATORN SITET | *4* Annual Subscription 21s. par annum. A few P OTTO. iRA APHIC SO. iETY is oon fauna oe 
rPUL POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. | copies remai non hand of Nos. 1 to 4, for which early ap ak then Gablere. 45 Pall Mall. Adsmieston, ts. : asta = 
No. XII, for July, 1564, price 2s. 6d., contains:— | plication should be mate. G1 siciitie Dn ee en ee 
Anili: e Dyes, by T. L. Phipson, Ph.D., with illustra- | London: Burns and Lamperr, 17 and 18 Portman | - $$$ _— _—- —— 
t rive ry cf Manures, by Baron Liebig ; | street, W. VJOYAL POLYTECHNIC 
shes, by i. Ray Lankester, with | — —— - v Patron, H.R.U. the Priuce of Wales. 
nd Oyster Culuire, by H. Lawson, | TIVHE JOURNAL of SCIENCE. | “aio cisisins, alloruy of «Tho ke ; 
is Despatch, J. 8. Muckie, No. IL. Pries 3 rhe ¢ hristian Allegory of Phe Knight Watehing his 
hermometry, by G. F. | - oO. » Frics 9s. Armour "—Oceasionally tie Giosts of Suakespeare= 
Fungi, M. C. Cooke, with CONTENTS. The Ghost of the Diving , tleinke’s Patent Diving 
di on rigiual Articles. Dress—The Lilliputian Gho ew iuches high m Pro- 
f Book Aspeets of the Moon's Sur- | fessor Pepper's New Ghost | Entertainment 
with a t (Joln Henry Pepper and Heury Dircks joint inventors). 
| ith Plate. Siokes on Memory. Mr. G. W. Jester’s Ventriloquial 
&, 192 Piccadilly Je sh ils of Crete. With | Eutertainment. Mr. George Buckland’s New Romantic 
ae pa » 192 Picc Milly. at and Mi tsical Entertainment dai v at 4 and 9 Open 
rr | he History and Uses cf the Ophthal- | 12 to 5, and 7 to lv. Admission (Saturday Mornings 
pee BRITISH. YU ARTERLY | ; it inclusiv . , 
Rev es, Cuthbert Collingwood limatisation. ———_—__———_——_ 
No. 79, for JULY, price 6s. Austed on Copper Mining in Puscany. ; YUE TERCENT EN. ARY; or, the Three 
Contents. ? = cern a Relenon, om nel ling the proceedings of Huudredth Birthday of WinutaM SHaKkesrEaRB 
1. The Pentateuch and the Higher Criticism. Societies | yp v0. 
2. Alpine Experiences. griculture; Astronomy; Botany and Vegetable Phy- | psf ? 
8. Lewis on A otle’s Scientific Writings. siol gy; ¢ ne fe “phe Geolog = — mae | Oriyi TH 28S. 
4. The English Post-Otie. gy; Microscopy; Miuing, Mineralogy, Meta!lurgy; | aca contribution to the recent festival E. Mosns and 
5. Kingsley aud Newman—Romanism in Et Physic Opti cs, Heat, ctricity; Sanitary Science ; | ¢ : h pee thc pe Sipe nteig sew beng gpa 
6. T vy, Past and Present Zoology and Anis! Physiology; Recent Scientitic Pro- | “OX "Ve 3S “l a ee ‘ E came 4 wae 
7. ut per in America, by Dr. H. Draper, Professor of Natural | WU'St Fegarded as a “iterary curiosity, witt well ay 
, S ieuce in the University of New York agian 
neg sa Reviews. Kk. Mos f well known tailors, have 
i pease Percy's Metallurgy; Huxley's Comparative Anatomy | Published a cl yus pumphlet.—Penr 
and Classi ion; Atheism aud Scieuce; Botanists’ | “an, Maj 
Guides, &e., | T ul \ } 
aternoster row , . ao very falriy wr » and & 
a _ uses JoHN CHURCHILL and sown, New Burlington-street. illustrations frot ire & y chosen 
es may Bee = « _ | Asa piece of reasoning we a xt qui i that we 
Now read price 6s, | do not prefer it to that of the late Lord Camp sell.—The 
r BOOKS for CHILDREN, ( . 
fPHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW — 
l Sano LER RE EM! LY FA TT HF UL L.| vou tare issued « not illwrition pamphlet Pad 
Pal JULY 1864 The * Victoria Pri | May 7. 
sa ai, So, 1 , yyy 
is For the t of w omen, } A very Cc] r and ingenious produ n.—The S ing 
14 Princes st lover Square, } Pilot, April 25. 
es — } Not the least readable by means t 
sa a aati es ny | batch of Shakespeare publica —The Rea 
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New Oxford str uid 4 nhamn Court 1, 
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“ NATIONAL 


NEW _ S 


REVIEW. 


ERIES. 





Tus Conductors of the NationaL Review feel it to be their duty to 
explain to the subscribers and to the public the reasons which induce 
them to commence a New Series, in which they are about to introduce 
important changes and improvements. They have now had nearly ten 
years’ experience in the management of a Quarterly Review, and they 
are convinced by it that the present state of such periodicals is in- 
joriously modified by historical tradition, and by circumstances which 
have themselves passed away. When first-class attainments were scarce, 
and when the criticism of daily and weekly journals was weak and 
meagre, it was wise and necessary in Quarterly periodicals to attempt 
at least some notice of every remarkable work which might appear. 
Their readers expected from them a guidance through the labyrinth of 
miscellancous literature which they could not find elsewhere. But this 
necessity has passed away. Weekly papers written with force, skill, 
and knowledge, notice all ordinary books with care and fullness, and so 


other Quarterlies, an appearance somewhat aimless and confused. To fill 
the usual space mere reviews of ordinary books have necessarily been 
inserted, and side by side with them have appeared original ess uys of 
independent interest and distinctive characteristics, That which was 
new and individual has been rather hidden by the addition of matter, 
in itself good, but which might have appeared in other periodicals with 
equal propriety. The essence of the Review has, so to say, been a little 
concealed by a confusing accumulation of separable accidents. 

The Conductors of the Nationa have resolved to apply the only 
thorough remedy to this defect. They intend in future to issue the 
Review half-yearly instead of quarterly. This change of itself will 
render it impossible and unnecessary to insert in the Review notices of 
fugitive books, and articles on subjects of subordinate interest ; and 
will restrict its writers to the more attractive aspects of literature, 


polities, and religion, The main characteristics of the Nationan Re- 





view,—the principles upon which it was originally started, and to 
which it has steadily adhered,—will not only be preserved unchanged, 
but will be made more distinetly visible by an entire separation 
from the less distinctive matter which it has hitherto accompanied 
them. The Conductors intend and hope in future to make the Review 
a series of ‘Tracts for the Times” of extended scope and aim, and to 
discuss in it the broad aspects of the pressing questions which the 
progress of events, the multiplication of books, the growth of science, 
the gradual change of religion, without ceasing, suggest in this active 


leave to Quarterly journals only those which cannot be adequately dis- 
cussed in a brief compass and in a fugitive form, but require elaborate 
analysis and continuous criticism. Such books are always few, and the 
customary space allotted by tradition to the review department in 
Quarterly periodicals has therefore become excessive and unneces- 
sary. 


Anew want, however, has sprung up, or at length has strengthened, 
which it is the duty of Quarterly Reviews to supply. Almost every 
number of every Quarterly contains some articles which are not 
in some cases even the form of putting a book at | and interesting age. 

In future, also, such contributors to the Nationat Review as may 
wish to append their names to their articles will have the privilege of 
In many cases an essay, such as has b sen above spoken of, 


reviews at all; 
the head of the article has been discontinued, and in other cases, 
though in external appearance the article is a review, in real truth 
is especially suitable to | so doing. 
loses much of its value when the name of the author is concealed, and 
while in theory at least it emanates from a critical board. Those con- 
* names will still be able to 


it is an essay. This sort of comp»sition 
an age like this, in which readers are many but students few; 
in which a multitude of persons wish to know the principal outline 
of great subjects, but very few have the courage or the leisure to 
t An essay of moderate length 


tributors who may not wish to publish thei 
write anonymously, and a due editorial supervision will be given to 
both kinds of articles, so as still to preserve unimpared the essential 
character and unity of the Review. 

The first number of the New Series will be issued on the Ist of 


November, 1864. 


yenture on the perusal of long treatises. 
can convey the gist of a complicated controversy embedded in many 
volumes, and therefore in our day an increasing number of persons 








peruse such essays, and prize them. 
These causes have given to the NaTionaL Review, as well as to the 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 





193 Piccadilly. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


NARRATIVE of the INVASION of DENMARK 
in 1864. By A. GALLENGA, late Special Correspondent to the 7imes at the Danish 
Head-Quarters. [On Tuesday, July 5. 








NEW WORK by Mr. M. Fr. MAURY. 
Oa Friday next will be published in feap. 8vo., with Maps, | 
HYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for} 
SCHOOLS and GENERAL READERS. By M. 
F. Maury, LU.D., Confederate Navy, Author of “ The 
Physical Geography of the Sea,” &e. ‘. 
London: Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Now ready, in feap. 8vo., price 53, cloth, or 12s. morocco. 





OEMS. By Jean INGerow. Seventh capa 
Edition. The MASTERY of LANGUAGES: or, | BLACK MOSS. ATale byaTarn. By 
the Author of “ Miriam May" aud * Crispen Keu.’ 


London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. the Art of Speaking Foreigu Tougues Iliomatically, 
Demy 8yo., 10s. 6d, In 2 ¥ 3yo. On July 15 





By J. PRENDERGAST. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


GrORGIANA Futtertron. Author of “ Ladybird,” &c. 





Now ready, post Svo., pp. 320, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
FORCE and MATTER, by Dr. Louis 
Bucuner. Edited from the Eighth Edition of 
“Kraft and Sioff” by J. Freperick CoLLInGwoop, 
PRSL, V.G.S 
“The work is valuable on account of its close and 
1 the profound and in many eases 
the subjects discussed.”"— 


sy Lad 
, , ‘ » 
logical reasoning, a By 4aday 
- - . 
striking views taken of 
Observer. 
London: TRUGNER 


of the characters are 
Sunonette “— 


und Co., 6) Paternoster row. . - ia ™ 
. ts Signi “ The story is wonderful and full of interest, and Lady Fullerton tells it well Some 
: tonched off with considerable skill, as the chamberlain, the colonel, and the bugeman's daughter 


Times, June 30, 


: megs MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY,| NOTHING VENTURE NOTHING 
‘To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- Archbishop of Dablin. By W. J. Frrzrarricx, Esa. H A Vv E 
lectual powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully In 2 vols. post 8yo, ’ 
A Novel 


written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the ; 
yuree long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD. . a laa 
fruitful meditations and pleasant mem »1 A Novel. In 38 vols. post 8vo. y Ann MI 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. “ One of the most promising novels of the season.’— In 3 I 
- — ivy 


a ana ——————— Athenvum 
BREAKERS AHEAD. 





Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6.., free by post. 


LBs; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
i 


mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 





Author of “Glalys the Reaper 








Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., frea by post. “A book with a purpose, eloquentiy, earnestly, and 


IDDEN SPRINGS. By JOSEPH The plot is vigorous, the style racy and | 


forcibly urged. 





-ARKER. ). of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester, | animated.” —MMorning Post. aie! | 

* All — ~ ; , cen with : pen “il a light. “More than one incident of this story works the im- | A Novel 

% There s ) speaking for speaking’s sake, no dis- agination up to fever-point.”—Globe. . ae s 
play ee it i fis mers. Hy = pe directed na ‘the “A very amusing work, abounding in dry and racy | magn . y 
mark. —Brit I Standard. | humour.”—Dublin Evening Mail. In 2 ¥y post 8vo 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. woe ’ . ae : 

= ; =n RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., the Second Edition 





revised. 


AETEREVIAS Ee This day is published. 


NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 





éatly portions of the Book of Genesis critically 23 
examin 5 ant explaleed By the Rev. E, D. Rexpe.t. T ll E Q CO 0 T \ B R Q \ D 
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